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B g Book is a friend tome 
And you may love and use it 
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JOHN MARTIN'S BIG BOOK 


FOR LITTLE FOLK 


(No.5) 45. me 
HERE is an annual event of the very first 
importance for thousands of children all 
over the country. “John Martin’s Big Book,” | 
No. 5, like its four predecessors, is astore- 
house of good things. There are fairies a 
it and old myths, stories of animals and ~ 
: from histories and the Bible. There is al- 
most no end to its stories and poems and 
pictures. It has fun in it too, just the kind of | 
fun that will start even the most serious 
little people to laughing. And one of the 
best things about it is its pictures, for this — 
book has a picture on every page and many Rs 


of them are in color. 
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The gifts of this 
GOOD FRIEND. 
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MY DEAR CHILDREN: 


I hope you will want to read this little letter some= 
time if not now, because I want to tell you how I feel, and 
want you to feel, about all GOOD BOOKS. This letter is part of 
this book, isn't it? And my letter is made up of WORDS so 
connected that they give you THOUGHTS TO THINK. It is so 
‘also with books. They, too, are made with many words mak= 
ing THOUGHTS of stories, of fun, of wisdom, and goodness. 
As I write this letter in words, my love and loyalty and 

good wishes for your happiness take the form of a letter 
to youe No time or place can change the life of my THOUGHT 
for you. With books it is just the same. The thoughts 
in them are LIVING. Good books are friends whose THOUGHTS 
live for you always. Is this not fine and beautiful? 

I want you children really to LOVE your books, not only 
this one which we have made for you but all good books, 
because they hold LIVING THOUGHTS that are lovingly given 
to make you finer, happier, and wiser. There are THOUSANDS 
of these BOOK FRIENDS, and they wait to love and serve ac- 
cording to. your need or longing. 

Each Book Friend holds- and guards the living word- 
thoughts of some one who lives or has lived. Those thoughts 
will never die. 
In GOOD BOOKS 
these lei v ine 
thoughts go to 
make your books 
real treasure 
places. Oh, what 
riches we all may 
find and freely 
take ! With all 


this living friendship and 
wealth given to you by © 
these BOOK FRIENDS, do you 
not want to be as kind and | 
gentle with books as you ~ 
are with other living 
playmates and friends? 

— Some day when in the _ 
mood, stop and. think who. 
these Book Friends. are. 
Call them by name. Some people have very few such friends 
(they are to be pitied), cee have many (they are surely 
fortunate). 

With many such friends you journey to Fairyland; by some 
you are introduced to heroes who have served and fought for 
what is right and beautiful; some take you to strange lands 
and show you how life goes with other peoples; some carry 


€ your heart ‘along with their inspired hearts into sacred — 


places, and you grow great in your thought after these 
journeys—the poets especially have this magic power. 


Some books—the Bible being the greatest of. al1—tell you 


of God, God's goodness and the great universe He has. made ron 


His children; you-are God's little children and are never. 
separated from-His thought or the thoughts in Godly. Books. — 


- . I cannot begin to tell you of the many kinds. of friends 
you have in GOOD Books. I have always said that the boy and 
girl who truly loved and respected good books could never be 


very bad or grow to be a bad man or woman. Since our loving — 


human friends of every day “dene to make our Beppi cess ae 


3 COSI OI OOOO 
) character, of course the LIVING THOUGHTS 
given to us by our Book Friends do the 
- same. 


Often and often do I turn to my Book 
Friends when no human friend is near. No 


m, 


OOO 


matter what my need or my mood, they never disappoint me. 
Often I long to play with you, but as I cannot find you I im- 
mediately say, "Then I will play with the friends of my little re 
friends," and I am very sure to call for "Alice" and out she 
steps from her "Wonderland." Oh! the twisty questions I ask 
‘her and how bothersome is "The Duchess." Then I chat with 
"Robin Hood" and "Friar Tuck" and match wits and quarter 
staffs with both. I tease "Robinson Crusoe," tramp with 
"David Balfour," and nap with "Little Boy Blue." My fun and 
adventures with these friends and a thousand more would fill 
“more pages than is right for me to take in this letter. 
You see how alive these Book Friends are. Next to play- 
ing with you, they give me some of my happiest days. And are 
-- mot these friends of mine your friends, too? Friends in 
‘common surely take me very near to you. Yes, they are good 
friends and deserve our love and have every right to our 
respect. We are not rough and unkind to living friends whom 
we respect, and how can we be so to those whose THOUGHTS are 
living? I believe that books do have feelingss; surely the 
Thoughts that live in. our books feel it when we break their 
backs and soil or tear the pages on which Good Thought is 
recorded. At least, I know it hurts us to be cruel or disre- 
spectful to any one who is deserving of love and respect. 
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With just a few more lines T will end this serious little 
letter. In all I have said about books, I hope you under- 
stand that I mean GOOD BOOKS. I have said nothing about evil 
books, for I know you do not have them and that your Mothers 
are as careful about your BOOK FRIENDS as they are about your 
playmates. . 

Nothing soils the heart and twists the mind into such evil 
shapes as the poison of evil books. 


EVERY TIME YOU MAKE (OR GET) 
= @ A GODD BOOKFRIEND @ 
; TRY TO THINK THE FOLLOWING THOUGHTS’ 
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FIRST—My Book is full of Living Thouphts ¢ 

SECOND—My Book is made for me by those who love me and 
wish for my good and happiness. 

THIRD—My Book speaks to me from its clean pages; my. eyes 
see and my ears hear the living THOUGHT WORDS of those who 
love me. 

FOURTH—It is not kind to abuse any one or anything that 


is a FRIEND 


Now, little friends, good-bye for a while, and try to feel 
that every page in this, Your Book, and all other Book 
Friends, holds the loving and LIVING THOUGHTS of true friends. | 

Be kind to your books, love them, cherish the thought in 
them, and believe that we who have made this Book for you have 
put the best of our hearts into it for you and your happiness. 

EVER YOUR LOYAL FRIEND. . 4 
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BOOK is just a Story Ship 

That sails across the sea, 
Andmany,a-many a wonder trip 

| Its pages give to me. 

Iseemost everything I wish, 
As here and therelroam; 7 
But when | wishit, Story Ship 
Sails safely back to hg 
TO og | , , 
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reaps : ENTURIES ago there ge in aie oO 
| Celis bid - « England a great king, Uther Pen-— 

—— "dragon, who, when he came to 
—, die, was greatly troubled because there was 
~ no one of his line left to be king but his 


tiny son. Many great men in the kingdom wanted to be ‘aie themselves 
and Uther feared some harm would come.to the little son, so he called’ two. 
of his faithful knights to him and commanded that they take the baby and — Re 
place him in the hands of some one who would see that he was safely cared ; e. 
~ for. Then Uther Pendragon died. Be ahh 
Fifteen years of warfare followed. Becatise there was no king, the great 
men of the kingdom fought among themselves; each wishing to rule. So : 
the land was laid waste and the poor people suffered. - 
At that time there lived in England: a wise man, rated Me who: was. 
also a magician. Seri = 
“Among all the men of this land there is one who is the rightful king aps 
England, and who can stop these wars and this bloodshed,” said Merlin. ~ Te 3 : 
“T will prove by my magic who that one is.” So Merlin advised the wise 
men of the kingdom to send word throughout the land that at Christmas ~ 
_ time there would be held in London a great tournament to which all lords 5 
and knights and men of high degr ee were commanded to appear. oes ie 
Heralds were immediately sent here and there through England pro- % 
claiming a wonderful tournament to be held at Christmas time in London. 
And,-to make the tournament more wonderful, they proclaimed that at this — = 


time it ou be learned who should be king. 


~ the roads leading ‘to London. 
town were crowded with great. 
processions of knights, and 
‘squires, and men atarms,and ~ 
‘lords of high degree. The “= 
sun shone on bright pennons _ 
floating in the frosty air from | 
glittering spears, and its rays g¢ 
sent flashes from helmets and | 
armor as the knights rode to 
i | take part in the tournament. 
~ Among those who. rode was a brave and honorable knight, ~Sir Ector; 


‘be a chy: 

_ When they reached the outskirts of itie city, servants pitched fier tent, 
a gorgeous one of green satin with a banner floating above it, bearing Sir 
Ector’ s arms, a black dragon: Then they. made their way with other lords 
and great men to the church to listen to the Christmas service. It was a 


3 died away when. those gathered there raised their eyes to see a strange thing. 
Beside the altar in a space which had before been empty stood a huge block 
. re of stone and upon it an anvil of steel, and strangest of all, from the anvil 
~ projected a sword, such as they had never seen before. The early. rays of . 
9 ‘sunlight struck its glistening blade of blue steel and its golden hilt encrusted 


* - with jewels. About the stone in et om ‘Bole was wr ge “Whoso pulleth 


As they read the nie the oak gathering of Cee surged ee 

to the stone, each eager to prove that he was the rightful king.” One at a. 
| time they strove to draw the sword from the stone. But, though each knight 

ee pulled and twisted and strained with arms strong from wielding spears and 
battle axes, the wonderful sword could not be budged. | 
“a Be eT le rightful king is not here,” said Merlin at last. | 
.<In disappointment Ae fell back. eis : | orate 
5 “But let us try again,” they cried. So it was Bepaned that at New- 
Yeas day suger trial should be made. 


wonderful and solemn service. Scarcely had the last notes of the chanting | st 


On New-Year’s day Sir Ector and Sir Kay and the boy Arthur once e 
more rode to the tournament. As they neared the field, Sir Kay discovered 2 
that he had left his sword in the lodging where they had spent the night and, 
turning to Arthur, commanded that he ride back and bring it to him. But _ 
when Arthur reached this lodging, he found it locked. Great would be Sir — ee 
Kay’s disappointment if he could not take part in the jousts and tourna- _ ae 
ments of that great day and well did Arthur know it. Suddenly he spurred __ 
his horse ahead. Kay should have a sword! 

Arthur rode fast to the churchyard where stood the huge stone and anvil 


a 
with the wonderful sword in it. The yard was empty, for all the knights 
were at the tournament and the time for the trial had not yet come, sohe put 


his hand to the sword and smoothly, easily, it slipped from its strange — 
sheath. Still thinking of Kay and his needs, Arthur gave no thought to the 
strange thing he had done but hurried back to Kay with the prize. 

Now Sir Kay was not as honest and unselfish as his foster brother 
Arthur, and as the boy gave hit the sword, there flashed quickly through his 
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mind the guilty thought that here in his hand was the sword which would “a 
proclaim him, Kay, king of England. He hurried to his father. “See, a 
father,” he said craftily, “I have here the sword of the stone, which makesme i 
King of England.” Se 2 
But Sir Ector knew to his sorrow that Sir Kay did not always tell the FS 
truth. He looked at Kay with.a straight, searching look. at ee x. 
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Be isw'c came ye ore. this sword, Kay’ wg ie said. And Kay could only 
tell ‘the truth, > 

“Arthur gave it to me,’ ’ he answered. 

ABE This was still more wonderful. Sir Ector, greatly puzzled, sent for 
_ we a Arthur and together they ‘vent to the churchyard where stood the empty 
anvil. Sir Ector slipped the beautiful glittering sword back into the anvil 
a i and bade the youth pull it out. 

: sis _ And Arthur drew the sword out, smoothly and Tessie even as he had 
~ pulled it out when he wanted it for Kay. 

“i Then Sir Ector knew that this boy whom he had loved and cherished 
a4 for. years as his own was the rightful king of England. This must be the 
as _ son of Uther Pendragon! He recalled how, fifteen years before, an old man 
3 had brought Arthur, then a tiny baby, to the castle gate and asked that 
go. é ‘Sir Ector raise him and love him and care for him. This Sir Ector had 

_ done without a question: | 


3 When Merlin was told of the strange pce he called the great 
_ company of lords together for the trial, and there, before them all, Arthur 
_ pulled the sword from the anvil again and again, and though they tried 
again and again, not one of them could do it. Many of them were so angry 
oe ; that they asked that the trial be put off again until Candlemas, but still 
none but Arthur was successful. And after the trial had been repeated at 
ie Faster and at Pentecost time, the people grew impatient. 

s “Arthur is our king,” they said. “We want none other but Arthur.” 
as So gat the lords and knights gave in and Arthur was crowned King of Eng- 


as Merlin told it to them, that Arthur was the true son of Uther Pence 
and so those others who had wished to be king made war upon Arthur. 
- Beni he defeated them and for many, many ‘years ruled wisely and well. 


ELEANOR FAIRCHILD PEASE. 


H CHILDREN, have a: sad, sad 
story to tell you about Mary Brown. 

_ Get your hankies ready for you are’ : 

very sure to cry over it just as I have done Die 
while writing it; but all that I have wept and ~~ 
all that you will weep is nothing to what : 
Mary’s dear précious mother wept over’ just =. 7+ 
this one bad habit of Mary’s. -Can you guess hee 
what it was? It wasn’t her teeth—oh no— 


Mary always brushed them three times a day now. No, she didn’t ery when 2 
her hair was combed. ‘You never can guess, so I will tell you: “She bit 4 
her finger-nails. Bit them just as though she hated them. Never kicked iB 
them nor slapped them but just bit, bit, bit all the time. She wouldn’t have 24 


thought of biting her arm, or her fat little leg, or her fingers, because they bit 
would cry back to her, “ You hurt me,” and she would have stopped; but, eee 
you see, Little Nails couldn’t talk back to Mary, they weren’t made that way. aie ee. 
Just the same you needn’t think it didn’t hurt them. Often and often after 
Mary had gone to sleep they would cry and cry, they were so sore and hurt. — 

At last they decided that they themselves must do something to make — 
her stop, for she was fast spoiling their good looks and usefulness. They. 2 
wanted to keep Mary’s finger tips protected and help her. to pick | up the ; ne 
but goodness! they couldn’t when there was so little of them left" ; pet 

Mary’s mother had tried to make her stop until she was in black despair, ey 
and Mary’s father had tried and tried until he was in blacker despair. He <a Sa A 
said he could run a bank, but when it came to persuading a little ae to stop) 
biting her nails, blest if he could. 


een pee tee 


2 ace 

a | eet i Bs SD 

3 . Well, one night after an especially “bitey”’ | me 

: day, and Little Nails were getting shorter 

___ and shorter, they talked together after Mary 

z went to sleep just exactly as little teeth did, 

4 you remember. 

Sa ‘They all agreed that, while they hated 

___very much to do it, the only thing left them was 

nt _ to go away from Mary altogether. They 


| had been the nicest, best behaved nails they knew how to be, but she ha 
never, never been kind to them since they could remember. 


-, 
§ ~~ ~~ Quickly and quietly they crawled down the front stairs, leaving Mary 
_ ___ still sleeping. Just as they were about to pass out of the door, Thumb Nail 
B _ stopped and whispered something to the other nine. ‘‘ What an idea!”’ said 


ee * Little Finger Nail as they all turned kitchenwards. After some time they 
- | by appeared at the front door again and passed out together into the night. 
=: rs _ When Mary awoke in the morning, she rolled over and bégan to rub 
____ her eyes with her hands. Some way they did not feel natural. She looked 
__at them, and oh, horrors upon horrors, upon horrors! what had happened! 
“Mother, Father,” she screamed running from her room. ae 
ie _ “What can have happened now?” exclaimed Mother. She had only 
S just recovered from the shock of seeing her Mary toothless, and her Timmie 
oe turned into a vegetable garden: Then Mary burst into the room, every 
= finger stretched straight out in front of her. “Look! look!” she shrieked, 
bz and mother gave another scream, for where Mary’s once beautiful nails had 
been now were hard steel shingle-nails! 
ee _Of course they looked everywhere—no use—not a trace could be found of 
__ Little Nails except a note under Mary’s pillow which said: 


Dear Mary: We love you and. hate to pes you, in 
you haven’t treated us at all well. We know a little girl who A 
is gust pining for fine looking nails, as we should be of taken 
~ care of, so we are going to her, we think. 
Luis 2 - ‘Ten Litile Nails. 
Pp 8. W. e are leaving you these shingle-nails to take 
our place. 


Marty cried, and mother cried, and father walked the floor, and Timmie 
didn’t tease her, which was a good deal for Timmie. ’ 

You’d be surprised to see how much Mary missed her nails, She 
couldn’t pick up a thing; couldn’t dress or undress herself; she couldn't 


button or unbutton; she couldn’t write and, worst of all, she couldn’t play on — 


the piano which Mary really loved to do. Mother never had to say to her, 


“Mary, come, come Mary, and do your practising,” as she had to with—_— 


oh, but I mustn’t tell of him. 

_ Every time Mary started to bite her nails, the sharp sitneleaee points 
stuck into her tongue, and she soon learned to let them alone entirely. At 
the end of a week she was a much sadder and wiser little girl. * | 

All this time Little Nails, from somewhere I shan’t tell of, watched her 
and felt sorry for the little girl’s suffering. Every day they saw how much she 
missed them, and how hard she was trying to be brave and cheerful, for she 
knew it was her own fault, not anyone else’s, that they had left her. - By and 
by they began to feel desperately sorry for her and concluded she had suf-— 
fered long enough, so, one day, while she was eating dinner, they crept 
quietly back to their place on her nice little hands. They came so quietly — 


that at first Mary didn’t notice, but she felt the difference and looked. and — 


oh joy! you never, never, never saw such happy people as Mary Brown and 
all her family. She hugged her nails, and kissed them, and patted them, and 
held them up to her face, and whispered to them, “Dear Little Ten Nails 
—I know now how much you ae As me, and I'll always, always take care 


of you and never bite you again.” To the best of my belief she never has, | ‘ 
for, goodness knows whether they would come back again, and what little . 


girl would want to go through life without finger nails? 
LAURA CHADBOURNE PUFFER. 
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N CE upon a time | 
there was a little 
brown seed not much 


larger than the head of a pin, 

ie buried deep in the heart of 

: ' fe ‘Mother Earth. Now this little brown seed didn’t know what it was put there 

for, and it just lay where it was and would have rotted away but one bright 

Spring morning it heard a voice whispering over and over inate “Obey, 
, obey.” 

_ The little brown seed was so little and so foolish that it sage t know what 


we . ie is near the top). The little seéd' grew warm and hore 
a oe was sy, ge to drink the ‘moisture ee Mother Earth. The 


4 raked before so Asi had. never thought about: drinking. It pushed and 
3 - pushed, but 1 in vain; 


at could not move. 

“Oh, dear! What shall I 
do? TI can never move from — 
_ this spot, and T’ll gs find 
- out what obey means.’ 
“Send me,” said a voice 
close beside the seed. 
“Who are you?” and the 
_ little brown seed looked eager- 


ly around. 


> PN 


wrapped i in your brown coat ‘ 
would never give me any water bss ma 
grow, but one day you did and then 
you pushed, out I popped. Now, if you ) 
only drink some more water and help | 
change my’ starch to. sugar, 1 could grov 
I found the beautiful outside world.” Fi 
“Well, F said the little seed, ey 
what you want me to if, when you get o th 7 
top, you promise to find out what obey me - 
The little plant promised, and the seed workedjhard, giving up: i} 
food stored in its brown coat, and sending down little roots to ho 
plant in place. Each day the a sprout grew a little tee anc | fin 
reached the top. i pemie 
“T am so small,” Hough the little plant, ate one will notice me. 
other plants are so big and have such beautiful flowers. I must grow.” | 
Higher and higher it grew. Presently a bud appeared and then in 
fay days a beautiful flower blossomed. The little plant was very happy an anc 
nodded to the other flowers and played with the sunbeams, forget 
about the promise she had made to find out the meaning of obey, Bt oe 


One day a big dusty bee came for some nectar, and the little plant 
remembered her promise and asked him what obey meant. be es 
“Obey?” replied the friendly bee. “Oh, that means to do as 


told.’ ; 
“But,” said the little plant, “no one has 


told me to do anything. I do not have to 
obey any one, besides, my work is over. I 
ama beautiful flower; what more could I do?” BENG ran Sat 

“You have lots of work to do, and if you ah (Pe 
are idle now, you won *’ have any seeds to. 


leave behind.” 4 
“Seeds!” replied the flower, “why, 1 do 


not know how to make seeds, and ever if 1 
did, I am afraid my beautiful flower would 


be spoiled.” 


ante, ON is) 
eos Ms ie Bie, il iW, 


| The weg was ened with such a silly vain doe and felt like flying 
a: without t helping Aer, but' ‘remembering how es nectar the flower 


“This pollen that you see on my legs,” said the bee,\“‘I have brought 
u Bein another flower for that will make your seeds stronger than if the 
e pony your own stamens was Leake This pollen. that I will drop on the 


S ‘6 a place i in the on There they. will find other half seeds. These 
via seeds will grow together ae you must: feed them well and bake 


all heantifils bur she ee about 43 Bees she was so S basy Dah cng 


pepe the seed babies grow. 


ch baskets, and little aails to sealed fast: for had oe not made al these 
s for them, herself ? 3 ph 
After the seeds had gone, ‘the little pie felt very lonely ay soon- ro 


Py 


is 


Wa on. Mother arth: to rece) ‘ “he was just oe sleep whe ie 


a 
vd ‘t va! 


of what the little seed had said about obey. i tek WE ox | 


sleep, and I am sO ‘tired i SRanOE stay see pied: ioueetnt : 4 ust ae 4 
heard a familiar buzzing and looking up saw her old friend the bee. ‘The - 
bee, too, was’ tired and stopped to rest. : ths. 

“Now,” eae the plant, “willy you tell me went obey means Hee i hay don 


ee 
a an = ss 


as you told me.” : . 4 : 
“Then you have obeyed, but you hire followed: a . much sane lawath an 
any I could give you,” said the wise little bee. “You have — a 
Heavenly Father for He made you and made you to do your work. 
had played during the Summer hours, you would. not have done His 
The plant thanked the bee and watched him fly slowly away. | 
cuddling down among the soft brown leaves she went to sleep, happy 
contented; knowing that she and the little seed had carried out their Creat BL ieee 
plan and obeyed the voice that had whispered so jong ser to the little bro mn ie 2 nS | 
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seed. 


_ Grace E. Wruson 


GROWING 


ITTLE seeds keep growing, growing, — 
Little hands keep finding ever; 
‘Little thoughts keep reaching outward, | 
Little hearts stop searching never. ~ 


Little wishes change to longings, 
Little needs to great desires; — Me E 

‘Little huts turn into castles, 
Little OTs to inner ae mre ee 


All at frst 3 is very wba eA a 
But dear God keeps on bestowing | 
Love within and all about us 
oo ust to gies us s growing, growing. 
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-THIS is Roarin’ Rob, the Captain * 
_. Of the jolly pirate crew.. 
If he ever sees you pouting — 
He will get right after you. 
See the monstrous sword he carries! 
Roarin’ Robert pulls it out ; 
Just to chop to mincy mince-meat 
Every sort of sulky pout. 
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E was found faithful over a 
é few things and he was 
i) made ruler over many; he 
cut his own trail clean and 
straight and millions fol- 
lowed him toward the 
light. He was frail; he 
_made himself a tower of 
strength. He was timid; 
he made himself a lion of 
/ courage, Hewasa dreamer; 

he became one of the great doers of all time. Men 
put their trust in him; women found a champion 
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--in him; kings stood in awe of him, but children 


made him their playmate. He broke a nation’s 
slumber with his cry, and it rose up. He touched 
the eyes of blind men with a flame and gave them 
vision. Souls became swords through him; 
swords became servants of God. He was loyal to 
his country and he exacted loyalty; he loved 


“many lands, but he loved his own land best. He 


was terrible in battle, but tender to the weak; joy-= 
ous and tireless, being free from self-pity; clean 


_with a cleanness that cleansed the air like a gale. 
-His courtesy knew no wealth, no class; his friend- 


ship, no creed or color or race. His courage stood 


- every onslaught of savage beast and ruthless man, 


of loneliness, of victory, of defeat. His mind was 
eager, his heart was true, his body and spirit, defi- | 
ant of obstacles, ready to meet what might come. 
He fought injustice and tyranny; bore sorrow 


gallantly; loved all nature, bleak spaces and 


hardy companions, hazardous adventure and 
the zest of battle. Wherever he went he carried his 
own pack and in the uttermost parts of the earth 
he kept his conscience for his guide. 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF. 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
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G.. hel world's full of such as he “Se @ 


Piston <- 
HREE crows sat high in a wayside tree, 
And they quarrelled and grumbled’ miserably. 


“Now look at that man,” cried one of the three, 
“By the pack on his back I can plainly see 


He’s a robber, bent on some villainy 


_ And the whole world’s full of such as he.” 


A bluebird sat in his leafy bower, 

And his voice poured forth in a, golden showed 
“God bless my friend of the road,”’ sang he, 
““By the pack on his back I can plainly see 
He’s a good man bent on some charity, — 


And the whole world’ s full of such as he.”’ 
JUSTIN C. GRUELLE. 
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THE LION AND THE MOUSE 


ERHAPS I am a tiny mouse; 
My voice a little squeak, 
3 But I can show the ‘patience and 
: The wisdom of the weak. 


’ 
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LION with the heat oppress’d, 

One day composed himself to rest; 
But whilst he dozed, as he intended, 
A mouse his royal back ascended; 

Nor thought of harm, as Aesop tells, 
Mistaking him for some one else; __ 

And travell’d over him, and round him 
And might have left him as he found him, 
Had he not—tremble when you hear— — 
Tried to explore the monarch’s ear! 

Who straightway woke with wrathimmense, - 
And shook his head to cast him thence. . 
**You rascal, what are you about?” 
Said he, when he had turned him out. 


“Pl teach you soon,” the lion said, 


“To make a mouse-hole in my head!” 
So saying, he prepared his foot 

To crush the trembling, tiny brute; 
But he, (the mouse) with tearful eye, 
Implored the lion’s clemency, 

Who thought it best at last to give 


His little pris’ner a reprieve. 


*T was nearly twelve months after this, — 
The lion chanced his way to miss; 

When pressing forward, heedless yet, 

He got entangled in a net. | 
With dreadful rage, he stamped ariel tore, 
And straight commenced a lordly roar; 
When the poor mouse, who heard the noise, 
Attended, for she knew his voice. | 

Then what the lion’s utmost strength 
Could not effect, she did at length; 

With patient labor she applied 

Her teeth, the network to divide; 

And so at last forth issued he, 


A lion, by a mouse set free. 


Few are so small or weak, I guess, 
But may assist us in distress, 
Nor shall we ever, if we’re wise, 
The meanest or the least despise. 
; JEFFREYS TAYLOR. 
(About 1820.) 
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THE COURTSHIP of. 
MILES STANDISH 
A Thanksgiving Moving Picture 


HIS motion picture is 
one which can be given 
by children on Thanks- 
giving afternoon. It is taken 
from Longfellow’s poem, The oats 
Courtship of Miles Standish, te 
and is especially suitable for Thanksgiving because it is about the Pilgrims 
of Plymouth. Brey LET A 4 
One end of your living room may be used as a stage. Stretch a sheet 
across the room, from four to six feet from the back. Have a bright light in | 
the very back, at the centre, threé or four feet from the floor. The room in — 
front of the screen should be dark. 3 Fatt 
The play takes place behind and quite near to the screen. In playing — 
keep your side always to it, so that your features will show in the shadow ~ 
picture you make. All the actors should read the poem through several 
times so that they will know it well. Act just like a moving picture actor, . 
using many gestures and moving your lips when you pretend to talk. 
; The characters are: hPa Rate fe ce 


Captain Mies STANDISH 
JoHN ALDEN 

PRISCILLA 

ONE oR More PIuGRIMs 
ONE oR More InpIANS 


tention to their color and material. 


As the costumes do not show except in outline, you need pay no at- 
The Pilgrim men wear knickerbockers 


Re or girls’ bloomers, bound around the bottom with a bandage which, in the 


ee 


* full skirt, a kerchief, and a cap, which can be made out of a handkerchief. 


shadow will give the effect of high boots. 
pe _ Make large brims out of pastboard boxes and slip them over soft hats, with 
_ the crowns poked up as high as possible. 


. They wear Norfolk jackets. 


Priscilla wears a dress with a long, 


The Indians wear play Indian costumes with headdress of feathers. The — 
« “ peu may carry guns and the Indians bows and arrows. 
__._. The stage properties are two high back chairs, a spinning wheel, a pad, a 


to an overturned chair: 


quill pen, a snake skin, arrows, a powder horn, and bullets. 
ean be made of cloth or pasteboard. If you have no spinning wheel, a clever 
_ boy can make something that will do very well by attaching a bicycle wheel 
The wheel should be free to spin. 

Between the parts, you had better put out the light on the stage and 


Most of them 


oe turn on the light before the screen which will show the audience that the pre- 
___ ceding part is ended, as well as give you time to change the furniture. 


ve One child reads the lines in the column marked “To Be Read.” 
reading corresponds to the explanations cast on the screen in a moving pic- 
It would add much if selections from the poem could also be read. 

‘Mother or teacher will help you make selections. 
The parts look very short on paper, but, as you practice, you can put 


~ ture. 


This 


| much expression into your pantomime and thus lengthen each scene as long 


Bae of Miles Standish,’ 


TO BE READ 


x 


* poem and produced on the screen for the first time in America. 
‘ (Then gwe the names of the characters and the children taking part.) 


eas gon wish. Remember, moving pictures must be acted slowly! 

‘The reader announces to the audience: 

“(Family name of actors) and Company present the motion picture, “The 
taken directly from Longfellow's immortal 


The cast is—” 


TO BE ACTED 


Mees PART I 


Awe pachit Alden: writes home to Eng- 
'. land, fee much about Priscilla. 


ase S 4 CAPTAIN Miles Standish has 
0 something weighty on his mind. 


| Miles Standish wishes to marry ~ 
Priscilla. | Instead of going to her 
himself, he sends John Alden to ask 
Bet her for him. Alden, who is also in 
love with her, oer but finally con- 
sents to ae 


rr. ‘ 


to go himself. 


There are two old fashioned chairs 
behind the screen at right angles to 
it. John Alden enters with pad and 
long quill pen. He sits and writes. 

Enter Miles Standish. He paces 
up and down the floor, deep in 
thought. Alden continues to write. 


. He speaks to Alden who puts up his 


writing. 

Standish makes the request. Al- 
den objects, trying to persuade him 
Standish refuses. 
Alden in distress finally goes. (They 
should use their hands in arguing.) 
Standish goes off one side, Alden the 
other. 


TO BE READ 
PRISCILLA takes up her spin- 


ning. 


“IT knew it was you when I heard 
your step in the passage, for I was 
thinking of you, as I sat there spin- 
ning and singing.” 


Alden asks for her hand for Cap- 
tain Standish. 


“Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” — 


PART 2 TO BE ACTED... 


Priscilla enters, goes to side of — 
stage and gets spinning wheel. She — be 
sits before it and spins. Alden enters — 
and stands looking at her for a min- a Be, 
ute. She looks up, sees him, runs to 
him, holding out herhand. = 


Alden gives her a bunch of flowers. : aa 
They sit and talk. ie 


At first, he is awkward ane letsher 
do the talking. Then he starts. She ~~ 
holds forth both hands as if to say she — 
does not want to marry the Captain. 
He leans over pleading earnestly. At 
last she rises, looks at him and speaks. = 
Alden looks at her, starts to go for- |. 
ward, then stops and rushes toward ae i 
the doar She runs after him as if to _ oe 
call him back, then changes her» be a 
mind, puts back spinning wheel and | 
goes off. © Aiba 


TO BE READ 


ae } TO BE ACTED 
ts PART 3 | 
ee Back; in the house of Standish and Enter Standish. Sits. Enter 
fe Alden. Alden. He tells the story. Standish 
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“Why ee you speak for your- 
at Jolin?” she said. 
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ic “Let ie be nothing between us 
save war and implacable hatred,” 
sd the Pere. ) | 


He ‘The ica gives Miles Standish a 
a "rattlesnake, the challenge of warfare. 


ny Miles Standish accepts the chal- 
ie oats by filling the skin with powder 
pe bullets. 


vhe looks at a minute. 


listens quietly. 


At the words Standish jumps up 
and rushes upon Alden, very angry. 
Takes out sword as if to kill him; 
then stops, but gesticulates and talks 
angrily. . 


Standish speaks and Alden backs 
away from him. 

Enter Indian. Standish goes to 
him and they talk by signs. 


(This part is changed from the 
poem because the council would be 
_ difficult to do.) 

Indian gives Standish skin, which 
Then in anger, 
he pulls out the arrows which have 
been put in the skin, and throws 
them from him. He gets powder 
and bullets with which he fills the 
skin. 


He hands skin back to Indian. 
Indian goes out. Standish takes his 
sword and belt, and without looking 
at Alden he goes out. . Alden, his 
head in his hands, goes off creste 
fallen. 


‘ 


TO BE READ — 


Sthndish fights with the chief, Wat- 
tawamat. 


Standish and Wattawamat, sus- . 


picious of each other, quarrel and 
fight. 


~ 


PART 5 


Some months later. 


Miles Standish is dead. 


PART 4 


shown, though it would be better to 3 7 


TO BE ACTED 

Standish and Wattawamat meet a : 
and exchange gifts as described inthe 
poem, part 7. Only the two need be 


have spectators. Then they suspect 
each other and quarrel. SP te, (a 


Standish and Wattawamat fight 


and Standish overcomes the Indian 
who falls to the ground. gtk 
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Priscilla comes on with her wheel — 
and goes to spinning as_ before. 
Enter John Alden. They talk. She — 
beckons him to hold her skein for her. . 
He does so while she winds it. 
Enter a messenger. ~ ami ON 


‘The messenger speaks. Fora mo- _ 
ment they sit still, silently overcome. — 
with grief. Then Alden puts hisarm _ 
around Priscilla and leads her off. 


\2 
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TO BE READ 


‘The wedding day. 


As the service is ended, a form ap- 
pears on the threshold. 

Standish, who has not been killed 
asks forgiveness, and wishes all joy 
to the bridal an 


TO BE ACTED 


PART 6 


Enter the elder. Stands, facing 
side, at right with prayer book in his 
hand. Enter Alden and Priscilla, 
and stand before him so that they 
both cast shadows. 


Enter Standish. All’ start in 
amazement. ‘Then Standish goes 
to Alden and grasps his hand. All go 
off happily. ~ 
MarGARET C. GETCHELL. 
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long ago, there 


ONG 
ee lived in Thessaly, a 
king whose name was 
JEson.. AEson was so tired 
of being king, that one day he th, A@y 


“ asked his brother, Pelias, to Ee SG 


Now JEson had a son, whose name was Jason. When son gave his 
crown to Pelias he said, | 

“Pelias, my brother, thou canst be king until Jason, my son, is a man. 
When he comes and aks thee for the crown, thou must surely give it to 
him.” And Pelias promised that he would. 

Many years later, when Jason became a man, he asked his uncle Pelias 
to give him his father’s crown, so that he could be king. pak 

Now Pelias pretended to be quite willing to give Jason the crown, but he 
really wanted to be king himself. So he told Jason that in the kingdom of 


Colchis there was the fleece of a Ram, which was pure gold. He said that 4 
this beautiful golden fleece really belonged to Jason but that some one had | 


stolen it and taken it to Colchis. The king of Colchis kept it in a grove, | 
and a dragon who never slept, watched over it night and day. 


“What a splendid adventure,” said Pelias to J ason, “to go in quest of the ‘ 
- golden fleece! How wonderful, to outwit the dragon who never sleeps and 


bring the Bolen fleece back ~ 
to Thessaly ! 

Pelias thought that if Jason 
went in quest of the golden 


fleece, he himself could wear 
the crown a little longer. And 
when he thought of the dan- | 


wear the crown in his place. Coo 2-208 


a young and eat y brave. We was delighted yal! the idea of 


\ 


nly boats s people knew at in these: days were very small. They 


s nb to take ven a ees journey alone. ‘There were other brave 
en who were anxious to go with him. So Jason began to search 
ah eho could make him a ay boat. At last he found a man named 


iow about Sails: Jason ve his men had to sit at the oars a pull 
hard to send their big boat over the water. They rowed many days 
| ‘ seeing land and at last came to Thrace, where they met a wise 
amed Phineus. Phineus told Jason and his_ crew; that, reach 


; hese. ih ae islands floated onthe surface of the sea. They 
Ss sed about pe wapally sometimes anu together. dbal was what 


ae told them. When they came near to the Clashing 
y ae, Tet a dove go Hee: The dove flew safely between the 


Soon after this they landed at the ae 
“kingdom of Colehis. There they met. 4 
King Acetes and his daughter Medea. yi 
Medea was a sorceress and could do a 
almost anything by magic. As soon’ 
as Jason and Medea saw each other, 
they knew they were going to be good 7 
ma friends. Medea told Jason that she - 5 
liked him and would do anything she 
could to help him. (EF. 
Jason made known to King Acetes 
that he had come for the golden fleece 
that belonged to Thessaly. The king 
told him he could have the fleece if : 
he would yoke to a plough, two fire-breathing bulls with brazen feet. 
Jason remembered that Medea had promised to help him, so he told 
AKcetes that he would yoke the wild bulls to a plough. When Medea B 
heard what Jason was going to do, she gave him a charm. She told him 
that as long as he had the charm, the breath of the fire-breathing bulls 
could not hurt him. i‘- , s 2 
So the king set a day for Jason to yoke the bulls. All the people of Col- . 
chis came to the grove of Mars expecting to see Jason destroyed by these a 
terrible bulls. The king sat on his : 
royal seat while thousands of people 
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covered the hillsides. Jason stood in 
the grove waiting, when suddenly in, 
rushed the brazen footed bulls. They 
breathed fire from ‘their nostrils, so 
ihat all the grass and flowers were 
burned as they passed. The sound 
they made was like the roar of a furnace. 

- The Argonauts trembled with fear | 
when they saw Jason walking boldly 1s) 
to meet them. But Jason was not at | 
all afraid, He knew that he had a | 
charm that would keep the fire-breath- 


ae “ Pa, night Medea came to Jason al told him that her father was 
i planning to fight the Argonauts and ee toy their boat. ‘Make haste, my 
Re ~ friend,” she said to Jason, “and follow me.” So they went together to the 
; co where the golden fleece hung. The fleece was guarded by the dreadful 

_ dragon who glared at Jason with its great, round eyes that never slept. 
As they came nearer to the dragon, Medea began to sing magic songs. As 
_. she sang, she threw upon the dragon some magic powder to make him sleep. 
pe ~The odor of the magic powder was pleasant to the dragon. It made him 
«forget he was angry. ’ He. stood quietly for a moment, then one by one, 
a his great round eyes that nag never been Known to close. Medea 


cd over on his. cis fast asleep. 
Jason seized the golden fleece. He and Medea hurried down to the die 


Ww] ere a pions were waiting. Ji ason begged Medea to go to Ticssaly 


Be. east was ee and before many ‘due they were back in Thes- 
Jason gave the golden fleece to Pelias. Pelias remembered his promise 


; gave the crown to Jason. And so, at lyst Jason became ing. 
his es FS Aa aa WAMBOLDT. 
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TROU BLE 
TOYTOWN 


OH, the Foletul row and rumpus! 
\: | OH, the running and the ideuting! 
ae ! OH, the fumpus BUMP galorus! 
_ OH, that get-away-ish feeling! 


OH, the cows, ana ducks, and ladies! . 
OH, the kicking, toots and lowing! 
; oH, the abe a-madly barking! 
Tote _ OH, the puffing and the blowins! 
WHAT'S the fuss and what’s the trouble? 
WHY this most teks 


unseemly clatter? ie 
a ! ” @ 


‘TOMMY POKED A NEST OF HORNETS! 


_THAT’S EXACTLY WHAT’S THE 
MATTER. 


u 


Elices OF HORNETS| = 
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@ = =6LITTLE boy sat dreaming as he °@ 
watched the great boats sailing away “i 
on the blue waters of the Mediter- a 


— = ranean Sea. ae 
As he gazed, he pander if, out in the great beyond, there were Hage sea a 


monsters, or if the line of sky that he could see was the edge of the world. | 
The boy was always on the dock watching for the boats to come and 
go, and he would listen for hours to the yarns spun by the sailors about their | 
life at sea and of their adventures in far-off lands. | 
All day long the boy would sit dreaming, wondering if the tales he ea oe 
were true, for the sailors told him how they dared not sail too far toward the — 
edge for they believed that the world was a flat surface and all around it a ie 


large ocean. 

“But I wonder if it really zs like 
that,” thought the boy. 

Then he would go back to his father’ S 
shop and, with his nimble fingers, 
straighten out the tangled wool, but he 
could think of nothing but the sea and 
the strange stories of the sailors. 

Like most Italian cities, the streets 
of Genoa were narrow and one could 
reach almost across them. But it was 

“a beautiful city, with mountains be- # 
hind it and the sea was in front of it, 


and here Christopher Columbus had_ 


Mived his boyhood y years with hig father and ah Dominico etl Susanne 
Columbus. 


| ‘Anarled-up wool that was cut from the sheep to make it ready to be woven 
“ee cloth. 

Ee It was with a hea heart that Chitstonher: would leave the dock 

ton the dingy rooms where his father and mother labored. 

: “You will never be a successful wool merchant,” his father would say, 

vy and. Christopher would always answer: 


Segal 
hpi 


: ‘ae “Oh, father mine, it is of no use. I must follow the sea. Oh, please, 
ee _ please tell me that I may,” and the impulsive little boy would throw himself 
fe down upon his knees before his father. “Is the world flat, or is it like a ball, 
4 father? I should like to sail way out there and find out for myself.” 

d ~ Dominico Columbus would look into the tense face of his boy and, seeing 
- the tears streaming down his cheeks, would cea Christopher close in his 
arms for comfort. ; 

q ) - Finally his father said: en it is “not right to keep the boy 
Be. here. It is best he should go.” 

pe __ So Christopher was sent to the University of ae He was a bright 
{ : little fellow with a fresh- looking face, a clear eye, and golden hair. He 
es - studied very hard, learning to read and write and to draw maps and charts. 


These charts were maps of the sea to 


steer their ships without running on 
the rocks and sand, and how to sail 
safely from one country to another. 

He studied, too, about the stars and 
the moon by night and the sun by day. 
He studied about a certain man named 
Pathagoras, who lived in Greece 
thousands of years before, who said the 
earth was round like a ball. When 
Christopher erew older, he read books 
and listened to what other people said, 

— and more and more he began to believe 
that the earth was round. 


The father was a wool-comber. ac uedied and straightened out the 


show the sailors where they could 
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As he grew older he went to the wars and encountered many dangete, a 
Tn his sailor life he heard many wonderful things about a rich land, far 
away to the east that was called Cathay. It was said that everybody was 
very rich, and money was as plentiful as the stones in the street. ‘This, ole 
course, made every one long to go there. But it was miles and miles away, i. 
across deserts, and mountains, and seas, and rivers. Finally in spite of all 
the trouble it took, a brave and famous traveler really did go there. When uy Be 
he came back, the stories of the splendors grew and grew, and more than ever a 
men were anxious to find a water way to see this land for themselves. i‘ 
‘By this time the boy had grown to be aman. Christopher Coes 
was now a great sailor. He knew all about a ship and all about the sea. 
His dream was to sail around the world but every time he spoke of it i 
the people mocked him and some called him “crazy ” tapping their foreheads ca P 
and shaking their heads. But Columbus believed so firmly and felt so sure | B 
that he was right, that he set about finding some king or prince who would let a g 
him have ships and sailors and money enough to try. He kept on dreaming — a 4 
and thinking and longing until, at last, Queen Isabella of Spain gave up her ~ s 
jewels for money enough to send him on this great expedition. Sailors were 
brought from the prisons to help man the ships, and in small ships with ¢ a 
crew of cowardly sailors Columbus sailed away into unknown seas. a 
Weeks passed and no land appeared. The sailors threatened to mutiny - a 
and to put their captain in irons. But Columbus encouraged the men and, 3 
when they saw queer objects floating on the water, bits of wood, branches of 
berries, and strange birds flying overhead, he told them these were ek that 
land was near and the men were more content. | mit tc xf 
At length, one evening, a sailor saw something dark against the horizon. 
““Tand! Land!’ he shouted, and’'when morning dawned they found | it was 
indeed true. They all went ashore and fell on their knees and thanked God 
for bringing them safely to this land. on Nbebe s§ 
Columbus unfurled the Spanish flag a took possession of the new 
country in the name of Spain. This was October 12, 1492. ey Hees, es a4 
Thus the dream of the boy on the dock at Genoa came true, and the aa . ; 
man, Christopher Columbus, gave us a New, World. And so to-day, more, a 
‘ than four hundred years after Columbus first saw the shores of America, we va 
pay tribute to the daring, the devotion, and the faith of. the determined. little | ae 
dreamer. chi chet stat . | Cc. L. Cumeven a 
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Little fuzzy -wuzzy bear | 


_ Sometimes scampering, sometines prowling Sometimes snarling sometimes growling, 
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a g : And I will dwell in the 


MY SHEPHERD | 

: PSALM 204 2 x | 

HE LORD is my shepherd; 
I shall not want? - 

He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures ; 


He le adeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul: et 
He leadeth me in the paths of right- 


ousness for His name's sake. ~ 


it s Yea, though T walk throughthe valley 
i., of the shadow of death, 3 
}) Twill fear no evil; forThou art with me: 


: Thy rod and Thy aff, they comfort me. 


101 preparest a table before me in 
the presence of my enemies: 


| OU, hast anointed my head with oil; 


my cup runneth over. 


- Surely goodness and meicy shall follow 


house of the 
Lord for ever ai | 


Miss Gray Mouse gave a moon Heke 
In the meadow near the stream, 
Where the darkling, sparkling waters 
Caught the silver half-moon’s gleam. 


Miss Gray, Mouse wore a mantle 
~ Of cobweb shot with dew, 
And the guests that came to the tly 
Were beautiful, though few. 


Mister Mole, in his costly fur-skin, 
Burrowed in from a nearby clump; 
Miss Hop-Toad, always lively, 
Came along with a jolly jump. 


The Glow-Worm sisters came late— 
They had so far to crawl; 
But the Fire-Fly twins were early— 
So it was a brilliant ball. 


They danced ona rock with a slippery top 
While a band of crickets played; 
They tripped the glide and the latest slide 
And waltzed in the sumach shade. 


Then the morning star came twinkling, 
And the gay moon-dance was done, 
And one and all the dancers small ; 
Thanked Miss Mouse for a night of fun. 
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MAY 247 1819 


REAT was the excitement in the royal family of England when, on 

op 2 beautiful May morning in 1819, a little princess was born in Ken- 

J = “ sington Palace. At the moment this little baby was not of very 

reat importance to the people of the kingdom, but when a little princess lie¥ 

. in her cradle and the fairies crowd around her to bring their gifts, it is not 
_ possible to say how soon a crown may rest upon the little golden’ head. 

Bees Aid so the Princess Victoria came into this world. She grew up much 


like other English children, a merry, affectionate, simple-hearted little girl, 
a \ Lys thinking of others, always truthful. aus | 

= At the time of Victoria’s birth it seemed hardly possible that she could 

be a future ruler of England, for there were three uncles besides her father 

who might tule before her, but the little princess was carefully educated and 

ratched over. : a 3 

ay While Victoria was still a baby, trouble came into the palace for her 

Ree ther died leaving her to the devoted care of a mother, who developed in 
Ag “her all that was good and noble. 

Be: _ Kensington Palace is in London (near the Kensington Gardens where 

| er Pan played). Here the little princess lived and ran, and rode, 


aetimes walked and would kiss her hand to the little children who 


i an - 


x 


imes on a donkey gaily decked with blue ribbons. Here also she — 


there oat af eck cere tHe: high { ie ‘to see a 5 real princ ve 
Victoria loved her dolls and had a great number of them, one hundred — ie 
and thirty-two.. How would you like to care for such a large | family ? Vie- SE 
toria did, and was ‘kept busy making clothes for them very neatly and | : aes 
beautifully. It seems hardly possible that such tiny hands could have og 
taken these fairy stitches, they were made with such infinite care. ae 
| Then she kept a list of the names and characters: of her dolls in a little 
book. They were like real people to her, and they were only small wooden 
Dutch dolls, too; we might have thought them ugly, but she loved them. — 
Here in this great palace Victoria lived and grew and learned. — ei: , 
she was two, it became fairly sure that she would sometime be queen but her shes 
uncle, George IV., thought she should grow up imnocent of her great posi- 
tion. Perhaps he thought it would turn her head; so, until she was twelve — 3 . 
years old, when George IV. died and her last uncle, William IV., became king, “s 
she did not know that she would some day wear a crown. All through her a4 ~ : 
girlhood up to the very time she became queen, she never slept a. night away Sib oA P 
from her mother’s room and she had never been allowed to speak to a grown ne 3 
person unless her mother or her governess was present. fis ois a 
The princess had scholars to tutor: se 
her in Latin, history, music, and ‘pen-_ 
-manship, and in other things which would 
make her not only a wise ruler but an 
accomplished woman. == * is YS. 
Early 1 in the morning of June 20, 1837, Pe, : 
Victoria’s ee William IV., died. ee sem 


d very fond of his niece 
| he used to say he knew she _ 
d be a good woman and a. 
d queen. “It will touch 
sailor’s heart,” said he, 


oy 


ha rea girl queen to fight for. 


1 all be tattooing her 
- on their arms.” | 

Distinguished messengers, 
n_archbishop and a marquis, 
: arrived at Kensington ina four- 


z ndau at five o'clock in the morning bearing the news. Of course there 
e no telegraphs or telephones in those days and horses were the swiftest 
s of carrying messages. The footman rang, and knocked, and pounded, 
| fir ally a servant admitted the courtiers. Presently a little maid appeared 
said that the princess was asleep and could not be disturbed; but the 
ishop declared that state business was more important than sleep, so, 
I gth, the simple little eighteen-year-old girl came down. in a dressing 
n and slippers, her hair flowing over her shoulders, to find the two 
srs bowing themselves before her and saluting her as England’s queen. 
ai he was not beautiful, bat she was modest and dignified. She had 


| into the dim eyes of the future and said simply, “I will be good.” 
a child’s promise, not lightly given but it directed not only her own 


the fortunes and honor of England. 


‘oa . ‘in cess cloth, with roses in their hair. 
hs eae the Arabian Nights. — yes CTS Ti petag an . | eS 
i | The crown was placed on ier head and at ete same moments rumpets 
ait sounded, drums beat, cannon boomed, the Tower guns answered, and | the oa 
Bes shouts of the people broke forth i in loud and joyous acclamations ¢ Eon 
live Queen Victoria!” ea eee 

The procession to, and from the Abbey was a most gorgeo 7 

Thousands of visitors from every corner of England thronged the 2s 

Royal relatives from’ all over Europe came to do honor to the you ing 

reign, and courtiers and ambassadors in glittering uniforms make 

show. The Turkish ambassador, i in whose country women had little > Te 

paid them, was so wonder- struck that he could not keep me Pee in 

but kept muttering, over and over, ‘All this for a woman.’ d 

And now a matter of great interest to the public was Victoria’ $1 

She remembered with affection her cousin, Prince, Albert, who had d 
England some time before, and by his handsome face, gentle dispos : 
charm, had quite won Her heart. Now ac sent for him to. a 


ie 2 “queens cannot. ‘wait to be sought, and she offered’ him her fans in marriage. 
Prince Albert was overjoyed, for he loved Victoria. Most royal marriages 


aN toed little to do with love: and sentiment but not so >with Queen Victoria 


Padding tok place in the Chapel Royal of Saint James’s Palace. livery. 
iting she wore had been made in England; her white satin gown trimmed 
with oranve blossoms, her veil of Honiton lace costing a thousand pounds, 
and even her gloves which was most unusual—for all fine gloves at that 
time came from France. There was great rejoicing throughout the King- 
dom, Victoria had found a wise adviser in her young husband. 

No reign of an English monarch can shine forth from the pages oe 
“history as that of Victoria. 

_- The telegraph, railroads,. telephones, cherie lights, phoniosraphs, the 
acer of petroleum, the improved use of steam, the practical use of gas, 
- for the lighting of cities, all were numbered among the achievements of the 
great nineteenth century in which she lived. 
ie A aban England, in Victoria’s reign, made great strides in viedihe art, science, 
et and population. Great men clustered about this wonderful little woman, for 
- she encouraged artists and literary men. 

; When she had been queen for fifty years, England gave a great jubilee 
ji . Rich was attended by all the great princes. and rulers of the world. ; 

» Ten years later came her Diamond Jubilee, when the whole nation 
es # seemed given up to rejoicing in this gorgeous pageant for their beloved 
Be Victoria the Good. Her reign was the longest in English history, being 
_ nearly sixty-four years; she lived to see England grow powerful, the great 
Empire whose flag is flung from North to South, and from East to West. 

Wha had been a great and wise ruler. 
a ete . C. L. Currver. 


old. She was going to have a party with five little friends. The 
invitations were written on pink note-paper with little figures of old 
fashioned children printed on it. At the last minute, Sally, who had 
always loved fairy stories, insisted that the fairies be asked to her party, too! 
Now, maybe you and I half believe in fairies but we know they are 


. . ALLY was going to have a birthday. She was going to be five years” 


only play. This is what Sally’s sister, Susie, did about the fairies and | you © 


can do it, too, some day for fun at home if you like. If you do, y you will 
have to keep the secret of the fun and let it come as it did to Sally—a 


surprise ! 


First, Susie took some paper and cut it to make a very wee sheet of | 


letter-paper. She folded it and cut a small envelope to fit it and she wrote 
on the note paper an acceptance from the fairies to Sally’s party: 


Dear Little Friend, 
We will come to dance at your party ‘but 1f we 
come, be very still or you may frighten us. Do not try 
to come near us. When we stop dancing, run away. 
You can leave some birthday goodies on a little plate, 
maybe. We cannot talk, but we wish you a very 
happy birthday in our play. 
Your friends, 
The Fairies. — 
Susie told Mother about the play she had planned for the party, and | 
Mother helped mak@ the fairies. You can make some little elves just like 


them. You will need a big white handkerchief for each fairy you make. | : 


Three or four are quite enough. — 


Two persons must hold the handkerchief out flat. Each holds tight 34 
the two corners that are nearest. Both slowly wind the side of the handker- ¥ ; 
chief that they hold into a tight roll as far as the center of the bandkea 


where both meet. 
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| One person then takes the two rolls and bends the two upper ones under 
_-———s the two lower ones. The two upper ones are then tied a little below the 
center of the handkerchief to make the head and arms of a little elf. 
a ‘oe A long string of black shoe-button thread is tied about the neck of 
& each elf. This string is passed up over the limb of a tree that hangs low 
3 , out-doors or up over a light-fixture if the play is ‘indoors. 
ee Then you take the end of the string and hide behind a oan or behind 
~ some shrubbery, and you softly pull the string. It makes the little elf 
jump up and down. Nobody can see the dark string and it looks exactly 
4 vi _ like a really true fairy, dancing. 
3 __- Just before the children were called to see the fairies who had come to. 
ce : bance at Sally’s party, Susie hid in a corner of the garden. A friend of hers 
_. * had a comb covered with tissue paper and she hummed upon it a little tune 
me >... that sounded like fairy music. It was really very pretty, and the ‘ ‘party”’ 
. _' thought it was great fun. Maybe they guessed that the fairies were only 
just play, but they ran away when the music stopped and left some.birthday 
goodies on a little plate “for the fairies.” Even to this very day, Ba is 
amen still talking about her fairies and she | xg 
likes to think that they were really 
true just like the fairy-book fairies. 
Maybe your own little sister or brother 
would like to see a fairy dance upon a § 
holiday. ‘Suppose, some day that you. 
make the fun that Susie made! I | 
Parren Brarp. 
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AVE only one light in the room so that a sharp shadow is cast. 


* 


A plain, light colored surface is best for your shadows, a sheet 


may be hung up, if you like. 
shadow pictures on the wall beside his bed every night before 


is turned out. 


LEPHANT is easy, 

4-£00,. SEL Oldczy Our 
hands quite close 
together so no light 
shows between except 
a tiny dot for an eye. 
You will learn how to 
make him wink at you, 
and by movmg your 
fingers slowly, you can 
make his trunk sway. 


I know one little boy who makes” 
the light» 


ME: DUCK is easy to | 
practice on because he ae 
is made with only one hand. 
With practice youcan make 
his eye open and shut, and 
also open and close his bill. 
Perhaps, when you grow Maw 
skillful, you can make @ 
duck with each hand and. | 
they can peck each other. 
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BUNNY AND GOAT 


ABBIT takes a lit- 
tle more care to 
make than Duck and 
Elephant. In the right 
hand let the thumb 
and first finger touch 
easily. Curve the mid- 
dle finger into the hand 
and :let the: third and 
fourth stand ‘up for 
ears. The left hand 
will, add: the forepaws 
and hind feet so Bunny 
sits down 


. O make Goat, the 
NERS . right hand forms 
ees the horns and part | 
aa of theface. The left 

4 hand has to curve 
4 around into the right © 
e “ ‘and is a little bit 
hard to hold quiet 
in that position. Let. 
the third finger hang 
down for eas s 

_ whiskers. 
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WERE ie BIG AS A. HORSE - 
1HE COULD CARRY SEVEN OR | 
}EIGHT HUNDRED POUNDS ON] 
|HIS BACK,HE COULD GATHER | 
ITWENTY TONS-.OF HONEY. IN| 


|-A SEASON AND HE COULD 
STING AN ELEPHANT! = 


pon. WAL. oat. ig YOLG Me MANOA ‘ea | hae a 


WERE AS | 
ASA 
- HOUSE — 
HE COULD LEAP 
A HUNDRED 
FEET INTO 
‘THE AIR 
AND WHEN HE 
CROAKED TO HIS BROTHERS 
AT NIGH 
YOU COULD HEAR HIM 
TEN MILES AWAY ! 
MAYBE FIFTEEN. 
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rside Drive, New York, by Anna Vv. Hyatt 


From a statue on Rive 
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ONG, long ago a dark haired, and 
. dark eyed young girl livedin a farm- 
house in France. Her name was 


Jean d’Arc. In English we call her Joan of 
Arc. All the birds and beasts loved Joan 
and she liked nothing more than to roam 
about through the forest near the farm 
listening to the wind among the trees, 
and watching the red poppies and the 
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blue corn-flowers. swaying in the breeze. "Sometimes ake would mind od 


sheep. 

But these were sad days for her ieee The Husidréa Years’ War aa 
been dragging on for a long time, and at length the French had become so dis- | 
couraged that they had agreed, upon the death of their own sovereign, to: ac- , : I 
cept an English king. So, the English, to enforce their claims, invaded — 
France and beat back the French soldiers in, many battles. Finally, they suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of northern France, but they could go no farther — ; y 
into the country until they captured the city of Orleans. The French were > 
good soldiers, but they needed a leader, for their prince was not a brave man, ae ! 
and he feared to go out against his foes. Many of the poor wounded soldiers | ‘a 
came to the village where the young peasant girl, Joan of Are, lived. | 

Tf ever a child or an old woman was ill, in the village, it was Joan who “ak 
nursed them, for her heart was always filled with pity for those i in trouble. : 4 
Gladly she gave up her bed to the sick soldiers, and helped her molten to care | . 
for as many as they could. A 

Near Joan’s home was a fortress called the Castle of the slant sant in af 
lived the Lord of Boulemont and his family. Thus, the sad state of her 
country was much in her mind. A giant beech-tree stood near the castle and — 
+t was said that one of the ancestors of the noble Lord had met a fairy there in - 
the long ago and had talked with her. The village children loved this old 
tree and often played in its shade, dancing and hanging wreaths on the fairy 
branches in celebration of the happy days gone by. Joan often played with — 
them, too, but one day, growing weary, she went back to the little garden of < 1 
her home and sat down to rest. As she rested she thought she heard voices: 
and soon there came to her a vision of the good Saint Michael. Again ome 

again he spoke to her, each time telling her that her country needed her and 
that her people were in danger. 

According to an old saying, France would sometime be sven Le a 
maiden, and now the fate of France seemed trembling in the balance. 
The soverign, Charles VI, was a weakling and in the eyes of many French 
people he was not really their king, for he had not yet been crowned. . fs y 
The task of saving her country seemed impossible to little Joan, but she dared — i e 
not disobey the voices. They told her she would be guided safely, u moreover a 

ie 
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she must not delay, she must save the city of Orleans. 
Her father at first tried to stop her for she was only seventeen ane knew 
ty Ph ‘4 
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nothing of war, but in the end he let her go and she started out with a little 
band of loyal friends. After a journey full of dangers she finally came to the 
prince. There, too, there was much delay before he and his courtiers de- 
cided to believe in her, but the French people flocked to her support, believing 
that she was sent by Heaven to save them. At length she was put at the 
head of the French army and rode north to raise the siege of Orleans. 

Joan was clad in full armor, all white and shining. She rode a pure white 
charger. With sword at her side and a banner over her head she set out on 
her mission to save Orleans. Her banner had been described to her by the 
angel voices. It was a standard of pure white with a picture of two angels 
bearing the lilies of France, and in the centre was painted a likeness of God 


holding up the world. The motto was Jesus Maria. The French were wild 


with enthusiasm and the country people, as they saw her pass, told their 
neighbors the old prophesy had come true. By great good fortune Joan’s 
army was able to enter the city of Orleans and with every battle, the English 


were driven a little farther toward the north. The English soldiers were 


SS afraid of Joan, so they did not 
a fight well. Some thought she 
was sent by Heaven, others said 
she was a witch. But the French 
were almost ready to worship 
the “Maid of Orleans,” and 
SS. ready to follow wherever she led. 
Now Charles, not yet 


me 4 
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al 


Lyn crowned, was urged by Joan to 
go to Rheims. But this meant a 


Fa) 
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march through a part of France 
SPY ii oe : g / “Let the coronation wait until 
¢ ‘ e r 
CHER MW 


tal.” Still Joan urged Charles to go and finally he yielded. Joan and her 
soldiers went ahead to clear the way for the royal army. The French 


we have possession of our capi- 


__were victorious all the way, though there was much fighting, and Joan led the 
_ prince to the great cathedral at Rheims, and stood near with her banner in her 


hand when Charles was consecrated and proclaimed King of France. She 


had given her country new hope and strength and a king to rule them. 


{ 
\ 


zs) was ended dod she longa eee 
# home to her brothers and, ‘sis- 
H ters, there again to become a 
simple peasant girl, leading the % 
life of her people. But she had © 
become. too wonderful in. he 
eyes of France for the people é 
to let her go back to her friends; 
they needed her, so she had to. 
stay and go on fighting. 

Joan continued to lead the | i 
army, but at length she was cap- a 
tured and fell into the hands iy ae e 
the English. Her soldiers tae lost heart, and the French king did noth- 
ing to help her. Poor Joan was kept in prison for a year, loaded with | 
irons and chained to a pillar. , The English did not believe her when she 
told them she was only a simple country girl. They said she was” wicked — 
and that she did not tell them the truth. So she was tried for witcheraft 
and burned at the stake in the old city of Rouen, when she was only 3 nine-- 
teen years old. Choise 

This all happened nearly five hundred years ago. Inall history:there is is 
hardly to be found a more wonderful account of bravery and: self saanee: : 
than the story of the life of this little peasant girl who answered. the call of 
heavenly voices to save her dear France. Some day you will read Mark a 
Twain's story, of Jean di Are, a true tale ie this wonderful girl. Pity - ; ; 
Gale Cumeyen. 4 
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IIBBELINA, the Mouse- King’s 
daughter, was the prettiest mouse- 
princess in the world. Her eyes were 
black and twinkly, she dressed in dark 
gray velvet, and always wore pink 
satin slippers on her tiny feet. One 
day, as she looked out of her window, 

_she saw fifty weary mice march up to 
her Father’s door. ‘They carried heavy — 

- bundles on their backs, and their leader 
was the handsomest young. mouse- 

-*- gentleman the Princess had ever seen. She called. her old 

-__ mouse-nurse and asked who the strangers were. ; 

_ “Those, your Highness,’’ said the nurse haughtily, ‘“are 
| only common field-mice. Since your Royal Father conquered 

them in battle their Prince has been obliged to pay us tribute 

~ every year. He brings the nuts and fruit and grain, all the 
~ nice things for your Highness’s own table. But do not look 
at these field-mice—the horrid common creatures! They live 
out of doors and work for their living.’’ si 

: “T will look at them,’’ said Nibbelina, ‘‘for I think they 

are useful and kind. I believe fd rather live outdoors and 

: work as they do than be a lazy house-mousie in a Palace. ’ 

ae ~The Princess’s nurse was so surprised and shocked by this 

4 
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> ata that she ran to tell the King. He sent at once for Dr. 
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ing RATTIKIN | 
ORDERED NIBBELINA 
To BED..---.-- ‘« "olen ¢ 


2 ba 


Rattikin who declared that Nibbelina must be sick and ordered 
her to bed. For a week the Princess lay between her cobweb 
sheets, pouting and fretting, while seven mouse-cooks were — 
kept busy day and night inventing dainty dishes to tempt her 
appetite. Then one morning the Court awoke to find that a 
dreadful thing had happened. Nibbelina, the Mouse- Princess, 
was missing! | rae Ni, wate 
High and low they searched for her but nowhere could — 
they find her. At last the King sent out messengers to saythat 
whoever brought the Princess safely home should be rewarded > 
by half his kingdom and her paw in marriage when she grew * — 
up tobe a mouse-lady. So all the mouse-princes from far and =| 
near came to hunt for Nibbelina, but not one of them could aS 
find her. After all had tried and failed came Scrabble Prince’ _ 
of the field-mice, and the proud Mouse-King only laughed 
when he saw him. All alone the brave young mousie started 
out to look for the Princess and he was so quick and so clever 
it did not take him long to find her. She was shut upina =, 
little round house with round windows in the Barnplace onthe 
borders of Fieldmouseland. When she saw Scrabble coming 
she knew him at once, and waved her pink paw from one of 
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the round windows. | | oe eee 
“Come and help me,”’ she called. ““I was taking a walk 
and I just stepped in here to get a bite of cheese, but the door 
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shut and now I can’t get out!”’ 


es a a i ee 


At that very moment a Boy walked into the Barnplace 
and after him came a large furry animal with hungry yellow 
eyes. 
| Here, Puss,’’ said the Boy, ‘‘here’s a nice little mouse in 

the trap for you.”’ 

As he spoke he opened the’ door of Nibbelina’s prison. 
Out she sprang almost into the cat’s mouth—almost, but not 
quite, because another mouse that same instant jumped bet- 
ween Puss’s paws. Puss took just a second to decide which 
“mouse she wanted—but that second was too long! By the 
time she made up her mind, both Scrabble and Nibbelina had 
disappeared beneath the hay. 

And when the Mouse-King with tears in his eyes told his 
daughter he would be obliged one day to keep his royal word 
and give her paw to the Prince of the Field-Mice, she only 
winked her bright little eyes and said: ‘‘Why, Father, I made 
up my mind about that long ago!’ GERTRUDE KNEVELS 
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| Che Lord is on my side; 
ci! J will not fears" < 
Psalm 118:V.6 
Fi al vee : ok 
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p\ Against my heart to-day, 
Lueed not be the least afraid, 
Or doubt in any ways 
To evil force can injure me, 
Gods wisdom shall provide | 
ke strength to gain a victory, 
Bor God is onmy side. = 
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‘the avenue. Tig Burnham, waiting in the moonlight at the police 
call box, knew that his friend, mounted officer Pat Moran, would 
soon be around the corner on his big, fast-walking bay horse, “Billy.” 
“Hello, Tig,” greeted Pat, dropping to the curb beside the boy, “‘and 
for what may you be abroad at this time o’night ?” 

“Too hot to sleep, Pat, and there’s something I want to see you about.” 
“All right, lad; there goes eleven from the town clock,—just wait till I 
report.” 

Officer Moran fished up a key and eaten himself over the telephone 
as O. K. at post No. 24. 

Billy was whickering and hunting for the piece of loaf sugar he knew 
Tig had somewhere about him; the crickets were fiddling on one string with 
all their might, and far away in the East rumbled the last thud of a dying 
away thunder-storm. , 

Tig held out the sugar, which Billy greedily crunched, rattling his bit. 

“Pat,” whispered Tig, “I’ve just set a trap for burglars at my house, 
and I want your Captain Burke to come and get them when Central gives 
your station the word.” : 

“Listen to that, now,” and Pat laughed into his cap, *“vou'd have the 
Captain to believe that the crooks are to call up and give the tip when they 
have cracked the house!” 7 

Tig continued very seriously: “When you turn in at the station house, 
in the morning, I want you to tell the Captain that I am going to get those 
fellows you have been hunting, the ones who have broken into so many 
closed houses this summer. 


On clap, clup, clap-clip, clap, clup, clap, sounded sharply far down 


“My father and yieher have gone on a month’s trip West, and the fone . 
is closed; I am staying with Uncle Peter—Doctor Burnham, around thie 


corner. It’s all settled; I have made arrangements with “Central.’’ Please 


tell Captain Burke when he gets the word to come we here on the run with ; 


the patrol-wagon and some men.’ 
“Wid what is your trap baited, if you please,” and Pat grinned. 


“Not a bait,” and Tig landed a good stiff punch just above the cop’s . 
belt, “it’s more like a bear trap: you set your foot in it, and you are fasties: 


“T’]] tell the Cap all right, but what if he gives me the laugh?” 


Tig made a low bow and finished his remarks for the evening by . 
- requesting: “Give my regards to the so deg and say that it’s going to bes, 


4°? 


my laugh at the finish! 


As good as his word, though somewhat sheepishly, Officer Moran pave 


the Captain the story in the morning. 


“That kid has been stringing you, Pat,” and the Captain laughed, for: *y 


he would have none of the yarn. 
“Wait and see,” muttered Pat, siding with his small friend, and made — 


for his bunk. “is 
Nothing happened that night, nor the next, nor the one after that, but | 
Saturday morning a little after two, the night cperator at the Central 
Telephone Office called up Captain Burke to say that there was “something — 
doing” at the Burnham house. 
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The Captain greivled, thought ie seconds, and ge 

then piled six reserves into the Peer wagon | and 

raced up the avenue. 

Biss A few minutes later, Doctor Burnham pe rered 

ie | what he first supposed was a sick call. 

i - “Ffello; Doctor Burnham °” 

heh “Yes; who is it?” 

“Captain Burke, Sir; Montclair Police; at. your | 

~ __ prother’s residence. Please wake up Mister Tig Burn- 

| ham, Sir, and tell him his trap has two crooks in it!” 
It took some shaking to get Tig awake, but when 


he heard what was up, he gave a joyous yell, and tore out of the house 
with very little on over his pajamas. 
a, When the Doctor got around to his brother’s place, ha found the 


: 
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_ Captain and his cops, and. two tough looking specimens in handcuffs all 


the trick.” - 
Tig took them into the house and turned 
. on the electric lights. 


B. _ sitting on the front steps listening to Tig. 

ms . > “Aw, Captain,’ he was saying, “let ’em off this time. They say it’s 
B. | their first offense. Aw; Captain, I didn’t want 
. ‘em to go to jail. I just wanted to catch ’em. 
2 That’s the way I go a-fishin’ in the Passaic 
* River. I ela em and put ‘ em back if they 
. are little ones.’ 

a “Tig,” explained the Captain, “‘your heart 
a is bigger than your experience. These fel- 
a lows are old offenders, and are due for long 
4 terms in prison. Now show us how you did 


He had put a screw eye nth the top of the 
front door, inside, and to it had fastened a 
piece of fishline. This he had carried up to 
a telephone on a window sill at a landing of 
the stairs above. He had fastened the trans- 
mitter firmly to the woodwork, and hitched 
the fishline to the receiver. , Then he had 
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placed a big clothes-basket handy and filled it with BUOe so as to catch 
the receiver softly. | hi as 
Of course, when the burglars opened the door, the receiver was pulled | 

off the hook, and that called Central. The telephone people promptly called 
up the police according to the schedule laid out by Tig, in case his home ‘i 
connection called. So it came about that the crooks were nabbed in a few | 
minutes after they entered the house. ee 
The cops loaded the burglars into the IAL ers oe and Captain Burke 

laid a hand on Tig’s shoulder. : enn) <: AN sp 
“Tie,” said he, before all the men, “it’s your laugh. When Pat Moran 
gave me your message, I jollied him out of the room. Now, I want to tt tian 
you that if you don’t grow up into.a railroader like your father, you may fe | 
come around to the station and I'll put you on the detective force.” | 
Officer Moran was so full of chuckles when he went off duty at the sta- Rens 
tion that morning at seven, that the Captain glared fiercely at him, and or- a 
dered the Sergeant to lock him up for ten days for impertinence and conduct — ae 
unbecoming an officer. But the sentence was never executed, for the Cap- 
tain quietly slipped ten cigars into his hand and bade him take himself off 
to bed. 4 CHARLES ScHERMERHORN PrasE. te -. ae > 
; L 
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a STRANGE, 

ee ays ; Pee saa LITTLE 

Be 3! HIS is the story of a strange, 

i eS strange little girl. No, her 

3 , head wasn’t put on the wrong 

4 way and it had a beautiful bow on top; 

. she had every single one of her fingers 

E and her toes and they were as full as 

_.__ they could be of lovely, lively dancings 

‘| ) and prancings; she had a dear little 

P _ turn-up nose like some other little girls, 

ane and dimples for smiles to be born in, and a kissing place on the back of her 
4 neck, and a Mother who used it, and a Father who brought an armful of 
< } _ bear-hugs with him every time he came home, and a Specially Nice Big 
Sister and a Specially Dear Big Brother. About such things there was noth- 


ing at all odd. Still, Phoebe Anne was a strange, strange little girl, because 
_—Just think of it!—she didn’t like to pick up her playthings! Who ever 
heard of such a thing? She didn’t like to pick up her playthings!! 

__ She didn’t like to put Mister Deedle Dum in his box, although she did 
like to play with him. She didn’t like to arrange the stone building blocks 

in rows in their box, and for all she cared, the clothes of her beautifulestdoll, 
_Elsie-Darling-Jane, could lie just all over the floor, while Brown Monkey 
with the neat little hands and the knowing look, and Gray Elephant with 
the flapping velvet ears, hardly knew what it was to be tucked away in the 
toy cupboard gently and willing. Phoebe Anne’s mother always had to 

speak to her about it! She had to say: ON 

“Phoebe Anne, don’t you think it’s time to begin putting your play- 

things away?” | 7 | 


“Phoebe hanee neater t you itt to: see coe room all tidy?” isin pet 
“Phoebe Anne, Daddy’ll be here before \One Pe as ee ; 
_“Phoebe Anne, somebody might step on Elsie Darling ar ane! 46 

“Phoebe Anne, come and do it quickly! ee ore PS san 
“Phoebe Anne, did you hear what Mother sald tf 

“Phoebe ANNE! ym s 
Now that wasn’t a bit pleasant for anybody, was He It paar vases 
for Mother, and sometimes she goteso tired and discouraged about it that &, vs 
she wouldn’t say anything at all about PICKING UP to Phoebe Anne, — ees 
and then—my goodness!—what a time the family had when Phoebe Anne ee 
was in bed, and every one wanted to be comfortable and contented in the — i) 
living room. I hope your family never has such a time! Books, animals, 
boxes, paste-pots, furniture, wagons, dolls,—I simply can’t name all the. 
things on the floor, for if a little girl has been cutting out. and painting and — 
pasting, and dressing and undressing big dolls and middle-sized dolls and — 
little dolls, and making houses and bridges and zoos and circuses and tea- 
parties and processions,—well, what would you expect? pak e eee 

So, when it came to the family at night, first, it would ba Daddy os ot oes 

crunching over the blocks; then it would be Big Brother sliding on a ball eae! 
or a steam engine or Deedle Dum’s nose, and going down with a crash; a 

then it woule be Big Sister stumbling, and shrieking, “Mother, did I a ; % 
something?” And then, then; of course, then, everybody would be saying ‘ ¥ 


in chorus: : | eas ae A 
“Mother, can’t Phoebe learn to ce up her things?” : aa a. } 


But if Phoebe wouldn’t learn, what could Mother do? Perhaps te ie Pi og 
wasn’t a thing she’ could do, but * | ae ae 


see how Elsie-Darling-J ane was getting on. She quite set that che se shite 
left that dear precious child on the floor with her legs sticking up us oat 
and with her clothes scattered from one end of the room to the other. Ries 
She looked for sie SRR She couldn’t find her. — She was eat 
anywhere! 
“Ho!’ said Phoebe ‘Anne, not being. the auiaey kind of itl gin ae 
“Ho! Pil play with my blocks.” But there weren't any bloke 
stairs or up-stairs or anywhere! © rg 
“Ho!” said Phoebe Anne again, not quite so oud this time, “Tl play if 
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Not ANYWHERE? 


ss id with my animals! ’ But do you EHO where her animals were? Not 


4 “ ANYWHERE! | 

pA This was really serious. .Not a “Ho” could get out. “I'll get my paints 
oe.” then,” said Phoebe Anne, but of course she couldn’t find her paints, ANY- 
WHERE! 

ag 1 aes “Well,” said Phoebe Anne fatty: cp li _p I—TPH play with—with—”’ 


BS", ‘But there wasn’t anything to play with—not a single thing! And she hunt- 
oe ed the whole house over from top to bottom, inside and out. After a while 
} she went to her mother. She intended to say, very severely indeed, “‘Moth- 
aah, er, where are my things?” But somehow, when she looked at Mother, she 
didn’t. No, she didn’t. She just stood on one leg and wriggled and stood on 
y om the other leg and wriggled and stood on both legs and wriggled and—and 
.2- —presently Mother saw a tear beginning to trickle down the side of her 
Rac little girl’s nose. “Mother,” whispered Phoebe Anne. “Where are they?” 
e- = Mother ‘hated to see that tear. “Do you suppose Brown Monkey got 
tS Seat tired of houses and traveled back to South America so he could climb trees 
ag Ny and eat cocoanuts?” she suggested cheerfully. 7 

: Be ~ Phoebe Anne shook her head. “No, he didn’t,”’ she aed 
Ns ou never can tell!’ declared Mother briskly. “Gray Elephant now 
met now he’s been wanting to get back to the African jungle !” 


ys pepe Anne smiled alittle. “But my p-paints?” she said in a quivery 
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“Oh, Hie Walked off just so they could Paint a few sunsets 
Mother airily. 
“And—and_ Elsie-Darling-Jane?” adel Phoebe Anne. Oh, she 
wanted Elsie-Darling-Jane more than anything! - , a 
Mother considered. ‘‘I think she decided to pay a visit to some fiends “" 
of hers in the Big Store.” . a 
That seemed awful. “Oh, wot ” cried Phoebe Anne. “It u was "cause 1 
didn’t pick things up!” : . 
“Think of that!’ exclaimed Mother, and went right on sewing. Saha: 
even hummed a little, as if she didn’t know that the house was a perfectly 
dreadful place without any playthings in it. | Ah Pe 
Phoebe Anne waited for Mother to say something Bac! but Mother oT 
didn’t, so finally Phoebe said something herself. ‘Mother, how—how | a é 
can I get them back?” | a wane ‘“ 
Mother rocked and thought about it a long ate Presently she 
shook her head. “I’m afraid they’ve gone a long way,” she said. “It won’t | 
be easy to bring them back. I’m not sure, but I think it will need Magic | 
to do it.” 
“Magic?” gasped Phoebe Anne. 
“Yes, Magic,” answered Mother gravely, “of a very special nda Tt 
you will give me three curly squeezes and one large kiss, well sugared, Y a ey 
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one ; 


as 
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try to explain all about it 
She got them in a hurry, I can tell you, aid then, holding . whole 
lapful of little girl, she began to explain. gi 
There was a charm which Phoebe Anne would have to say. It wo 
have to be said at exactly fifteen minutes before sIx every night—ten 
minutes before Daddy’s car came—and while she was saying it, she would — 
have to stand in the middle of the sitting room with her eyes tight shut and 
her face shining clean. This was it. es 
** Hidy, bidy, widy, wee, 
Won’t my toys come back to me? 
Snippy, snappy, snoddy, snum, : 
A tidy child I will become!” | 
She was to say this three times, and then wait and see what. would | 
happen. 
“Ts that all?” said Phoebe Anne doubtfully.. 
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“Why, n no!’ exclaimed Mother. ‘What is Really the importantest of 
all I quite forgot to mention. The Magic won’t work, my dear, if there is 
a single scrap of paper on the floor, or anything left by a little girl! And it 
Bae , won t help for mother or sisters to pick things up—they have to be picked 
up by the very one who left them there, by a little Phoebe Anne, five years 
old, with a blue bow on her head and a dimple in her cheek. If that part 
_ of it isn’t done right, it won’t do a bit of good to say the charm. Do 
you see?” 

“Yes,” said Phoebe Anne thoughtfully. “T see.” And she really did. 
When she was cutting flags out of cloth oe thought about it, and she was 
careful to put her mother’s scissors back in the basket and to pick up the 
_ threads from the floor. She thought about it when she came in from out- 
doors, and she didn’t throw her rubbers into the middle of the room for the 
fun of seeing them fly, and she didn’t let her little blue coat lie in a heap 
because it was too much trouble to hang things up. No, indeed! — So, 
when fifteen minutes to six o’clock at last came, it was a very happy and 
_ very hopeful little girl, with a very shining face, that stood in the middle of 

_ the room and shut her eyes and said softly three times: 
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‘She said it, ana aerate Nothing: happened. “Wait?” said 1 M 


“Magic has to have a little time to work.’ eta ea ee: SS 


but—— S 
The wonderfulest little hase built out of her bigest ! ‘And all aroun . 

ran a little picket fence which she “never in the world had seen befo 
in the middle of the yard was a small fish globe with two wee fishes “nang me e 


about a tiny ahs -plant inside! Wasn’t oat Magic—wasn’t te hp s eee 


and when ene time came around in the afternoon, do you niece 
waited for Mother to speak to her before PORES everything nestle roa 


she fee up with her eyes aie and repeated the HARE: eae) Ba ae e 
At the end she whispered, ever so softly, Please let me have ae 
Elsie-Darling-Jane next!” _ isa 


But it wasn’t Elsie- Darheeue that. came Forel next. tt was , Brown 
Monkey, and he certainly must have taken that trip to South America, be ¥4 
cause when Phoebe Anne found him in the morning, sitting right in her own | 
dining-room chair, he wore a little black fur collar which had been given | him oh 
by friends in a cocoanut grove—a little note tied to his wrist explained it— ‘om 
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so that he would not be old on his journey: ae he . vrais B a F 


because hewas so pleased to hear the iat of. Acawbel Stee x 
Anne had ete Gray secieae to pre And wien the ye 


the inert 7 : B.. Pease a 

But it did take a long, long time to get Elsie-Darling-J ane e back. Phoebe — BKS 
Anne began to be afraid she never would see her again. The trouble 1 B : a 
Phoebe forgot the importantest part of the charm a few times—most 


everybody gets careless now and foc tyand site ee oe to say it i. gi 


_ ELSI -DARLING- JANE! : 


was, oh, so good! She dusted the stairs for Mother, and she wiped the 
spoons and she put the magazines on the table in order, and when Mother 
sat down to sew, Phoebe sat down, too, and darned a stocking! After that 
-you’d expect the charm to be magick-er than ever, wouldn’ t yout pn it 
was! 

: Before Phoebe Anne opened her eyes the next morning she felt 
¥ somebody lying beside her. Yes, yes, you can guess who it was. Elsie- 
Darling-Jane! Phoebe Anne hugged her and hugged her, and then looked 
her over very carefully. You never saw such a change in a child! She had 
grown the most beautiful long curls, and the ladies she had been visiting 
must ‘indeed have been in the Big Store, because Elsie-Darling-Jane had a 
new pink sweater, and a new cap, and a new white dress, and over her shoes 
_ the dearest little rubbers you ever saw. And she carried a knitting bag! 
But in spite of all the presents that had been given her and the good times 
she had had, she liked Rnvene Anne the best, for she never went away from 


- her again! ; ~ Axice Dyar RvssELL. 
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There once lived a lassie with curls in a row. 


rr 


She could dust, she could cook, she oa avers she could sew, 


Batt) 


She could knit, she could draw, she could sing, she could bake. 


And she loved to eat mixtures of ice-cream and cake. 
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Ohe is now my Dear Mother 
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He could. ride, he could skate, he sould dance, he oie sing 
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He could throw, he could catch , he ape run , We could swim, 


«f.! 
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He could Lr: : he could read,. 
and eat pies with a vim. 


He is now my Big Daddy. 
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ll LITTLE. FINGERS? FUN.4&. 


te aes 
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NE little finger sees the sun. 

- Two little fingers on the run. — Sah 
Three little fingers, one, two, three; 
Four little fingers dance for me. 


a 


Four little fingers all have gone; 
One little thumbkin so forlorn. Shea . 


- What does the little thumbkin say? 
Ee “Please, little fingers, come and play 


Jp ‘pops aie to ci once more, 
od little Angers one to four. 


NAY ‘ “Nice little fingers one and two, 
Pop up,” says thumbkins, “how dee do?” 
“We're very well,” say three and four, 

_ “Ready to dance and play some more.” 
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$0 four Hale: Gheas: ae one aN thumb 

9 Aly till the bedtime shadows come. 
Then all give a yawn like sleepy head, 

And 1 Mother ig ee and they go to bed: 
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Bedtime, bedtime— heavy eyes! 
O my bed is soft and deep. 
See how still my pillow lies; 
It must be asleep. 


Nice, kind shadows, big and tall, 
Smooth as satin, seem to creep 

Round my room and on the wall — 
They don’t go to sleep. 


Shadows make the sleepy place, Z 
Where the nicest dreams they keep. 

Then they come and touch my face; ~ 
That puts me to sleep. 


Shadows always come and play 

When. I’m dreaming, and they peep 
Tnto all my dreams, and stay. 

Near me while I sleep. 


Gentle shadows, dim and gray, 
Drift about and softly sweep 
All unlovely thoughts away 
As I fall asleep. 


——_— 
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Good night, shadows big and tall! 
You can count the woolly sheep 
As they jump the slumber wall— 
I am sound asleep. NS 
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LAUGH to think how it would seem 


To drive a little zebra team. 


Dressed in their stripéd coats so gay; 


Among the crowds, upon Broadway, 
They’d think I found them in a jail 
And that I had them out on bail. 

ior M. H. Cuurca. 
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Mr. Alfie Elf, as you know, was a very 
great traveler. He went all over the world, 
North, South, East and West, and when 
there was no more world to see, he decided 
to settle down and build himself a home. 

So he got some peas and soaked them in 
water until they were quite soft. Then he 
gathered reeds by the brook; and with the 
reeds and the peas, he built himself a lovely 
house and a well with a fence around it 
and a little bridge in front. Here on this 
page are his building plans which tell you 
just how he did it. 

Now, Children, since you know how Mr. 
Elf built his house, you, too, can get some 
peas and soak them in water until they are 
quite soft. Instead of Mr. Elf’s reeds you 
can use toothpicks. Then you can cut 
some bright paper for the roof and the 

walks. If you follow the plans carefully, 
| your finished model of Mr. Elf’s house will 
look like the one on the opposite page. 
But remember to let it dry-so that it will 
become very hard and firm. Some day, 
perhaps, a little homeless Elf will see it and 
like it so well that he will come to live in it. 
. BRADLEIGH WRIGHT. 
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NE day a very naughty dog 
Thought he would have a treat, 
So, from the butcher’s boy, he stole 
Two pounds or so of meat. 


Then off he trotted hurriedly 
Across the field to find 

A quiet placé where he might eat 
In perfect peace of mind. 


At last he trotted on a bridge 
That crossed a little brook: 
The brook was laughing merrily, 

So doggie stopped to look. 


That doggie was a thieving dog, 
And thieving dogs like that 

Are apt to look around to see 
What brooks are laughing at. 


His stolen piece of meat was held 
Between his guilty teeth, 

As that bad dog looked down and snarled % 
At little brook beneath. 7 


He growled once and then some more. 
His snarly face was grim, — 
For there, beneath his very nose, 


A bad dog glared at him! 
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Ss a That Sihier db was shad as hes 


And it was no relief 


7 For c our bad dog to notice that 


- The other was a thief. 


ae For Be too, gripped between his teeth 
_ A monstrous piece of meat - 
eh Which looked much bigger than his own 


And forty times as sweet. 


‘ NGF our bad dog grew jealous of 
_ The other thieving chap, 


_ So, at the bigger piece of meat, 


. Of course, by snapping so, he lost 
_ His piece of meat, which took | 


Our doggie gave a snap. 


Bat journey to the bottom of 


The merry little brook. 


And all he got by snapping so 


Was what such doggies get—_ 


: A merry splash from little brook 


‘ 


: That made him very wet. 


| Then little brook with laughter shook 


Until it almost cried, 


"And then it said,—“A greedy dog 


Is ; never satisfied. 


at “And as for iets: they come to grief, 


So I would rather be 
_ A little brook, quite satisfied 


vs With what belongs to me.’ 
| JoHN MARTIN. 
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HERISHED as the . ns 

most precious relic of a. 

the birth of this na- | * 

i, tion, the Liberty Bell is each, Ba a 

year growing more dear to the American people. It recalls, more vividly — 3 3 
than anything else, the stirring days when the thirteen colonies threw off — yy 
the rule of England, and the memorable day when it proclaimed liberty : : 
throughout all the land. ; ge " 
The Liberty Bell was first cast in England. It was modeled after the - ue 

: 


famous big bell called ““Old Tom” which was in the clock tower of West- : | 
minster in London. When the Liberty Bell was brought to this country, e 
it was so badly damaged on the long journey that it had’to be recast. 9 a f 


For many years the bell called the people together to meet in Indepen- i 
dence Hall in Philadelphia, where they assembled as loyal subjects under — 8 
the British crown. Later it tolled out, calling them to important meetings a 
where they sought to preserve their rights under the King of England, but a 
at last, on the Fourth of July, 1776, the bell rang out in defiance of him, — ¥ 

' Independence Hall has been called “the birthplace of liberty,” for in 
this hall the Declaration of Independence was signed. That is the reason. ae 
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a tet building is gested as the most 
famous in. America. It was built in 
1732 as the seat of government and was 
80 used until 1800. 

_ Everything in this old building 
8 a story of our struggle for inde- 


‘ . pendence. 

. When you enter the large room 
where the famous document was signed, 
you see the high-backed chair used by 
: John. Hancock, the president of .Con- 
‘gress. Here is the table upon which 
the Declaration of Independence was 


signed, and standing upon it are the 
| ‘solid silver inkstands and the box that held the ea For you know that 
at that time there were no blotters, such as we have, and when one wished 
to dry the ink, he sprinkled it over with fine white sand; these old- 
fashioned silver sand shakers make one think of pepper boxes. | 
The scene appears before us as we look upon all these historic 
things—the Continental Congress gathered there, sitting in their high- 
backed chairs discussing for many weary hours the weighty problems. At 
last five men were appointed to draw up the Declaration of Independence 
_ to send to the king. Many days were spent in going over this paper, mak- 
“ing changes here and there, until the final vote was taken, and the men 


- pledged themselves to the cause of liberty and justice. John Hancock, the 


> ~~ el 


. president of Congress, was the first to sign his name. He dipped his quill 


Fp ete 
nae 


pen deep into the silver inkstand and wrote in large, bold, black letters. 
_ Then, one after another, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams, Roger Sherman, Robert Livingston and the rest put their names to 
_ the paper which gave us our liberty. 

As the proclamation of the Declaration of Independence was the most 
important event in the history of this country, so the calling of the people 
together to hear it read was the act that achieved everlasting fame for 
the historic bell, for it rang out in defiance of ine pe of England on the 
¥Ksurth of July, 1776. 

oe A During the’ following years the old bell rang many times to tell of the 


‘Tt a tolled for many. a patr sit 
had given his life i in the cause of | erty. 

On September 29, ‘1824, a thin a, 
gray old man was driven in a carri 
up to the pout doors of old In 


old man deucedent BS thes a IT ag 
slowly mounted the platform, a1 rest 5 ue e 
stood uncovered in the midst 0 fa che 
ing multitude, the old Liberty B B 
SRaTCTaTe on and loud! oa 


Painted by SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 
Now in Mi Or 8 j Pir in New York City Hall itt was Lafayette. 


visit America in his old age, and yet perhaps, by an old man’s 
to revisit the great scenes of his youth, he had come to Philadelphi 2. 
it was early in 1777 that Lafayette came to help us fight for our lib 
shared with our poor, ragged soldiers the dreadful winter. at Valley F 
Lafayette had loved our old Liberty Bell when he was just a boy s 0 di 

The Liberty Bell was rung at intervals until 1835. Washing at ; 
Jefferson, Adams, and Lafayette were laid to rest Gi the muffled bell 
tolled the sadness in the people’s hearts. But the bell suddenly crac cked | 
one day and became silent forever. Now it has an honored place at the 
foot of the stairway in Independence Hall, the silent symbol of a nati n’ 


ie 


freedom. 


Bey pler in those days than it is now! 


where they wished to go. 


ad NAOMI 


ERY often, in the days 
of long, long ago, great 


famines came upon the 
earth. When the people could 
not raise enough grain in one 
part of the country, they would 
gather together their few be- 
longings and move to a more 
fertile land. Moving was. sim- 


~ 


; x _ Among the people who left Bethlehem-Judah, because of a famine, was 
aman with his wife, Naomi, and their two sons. On and on they traveled, 
a. now walking, now riding on the backs of donkeys. It was a slow and tiring 
__ journey, but there were no fast trains nor trolley cars to take the people 


a At last they came to the land of Moab. The fields were covered with 
ce ripening grain and with all kinds of fruits.. It was an ideal place for the 


new home. Before very long, the 
____ travelers were settled there, and al- 
ee though it was to them a foreign land, 
eee y they were content for they loved each 
ae x other and they no longer knew what it 
nies - was to want for food. Ponca 

Oe After the family had been in their 
a . new home for a short time, the father 
_ died. Then the two sons married 


to the house of Naomi to live. Naomi 
___ grew to love her new daughters, Orpah 


and Ruth, very dearly. : 
BS _ But when later, Naomi’s sons died, 


\ 


‘ae A: girls of Moab and brought them home | 


ete “? 
‘ » y 


she longed to go back to her people in Bethlehem-Judah. ‘She ey Hen e r 
happy in Moab, yet without her husband and her sons, she had no desire — | 
to stay longer in this strange place. Messages came to her that ‘the | ‘ hi i 
famine in her own home land was over. Once again there was plenty, of ae 
food there. Bei Saybia a 

So, happy that she was once more to see those she loved, Naomi started | 
on her journey homeward. Ruth and Orpah started out with her, for it was | 
hard to say good-bye. Probably they would never see her again. “a 

When the three women came to the place where they must separate, the AS i 
girls said they would go on with Naomi to the end of her journey. It made — ae, 
them very, very sad to think of leaving their mother. ‘But Naomi knew how a * 4 
lonely it would be for them among strangers who spoke a different language | Z Ro r 
and whose customs were not the same. So she tried to ieee her sons’ et Ss 
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wives to leave her and to return to their own people. 
Orpah finally yielded and kissed Naomi good-bye. But Ruth pease: 
to remain in her own country, the land of Moab. She knew that Naomi was a 
growing old, and she would not let her mother make the long journey alone, — me he, 
Besides, she loved Naomi dearly. Naomi had taken Ruth into her home, — a 
had loved her and had been a real Mother to her. Now there was an oppor dl ; 
tunity for Ruth to show Naomi how very dear she wastoher, . a if 
So, clinging to the older woman, Ruth said, “Entreat me not to les V 
thee; or to return from following after thee; for whither thou goest, I will, go. 
and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my people and thy oy 
God, my God. Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I ke buried; the 
Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.’ oe aa 
When Naomi saw how unhappy it would make Ruth if they vent 


| erent ways, she agreed to let Ruth go on with her. Then they could live 
together in the land of Naomi’s people. | : 


Ly, 
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oe 
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re They reached Bethlehem-Judah at the beginning of the barley harvest, 


Bary cad 


~ 


Bass } when the people were bringing in the grain. Ruth left Naomi to gather 
grain in the fields, so that they might have food. It happened that the 
2 field to which Ruth went belonged to Boaz, one of Naomi’s relatives. : 


, 
~. 


rhe 
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an 


Paes. _ When Boaz saw this strange young girl gathering up the grain after 

R _ the reapers, he called one of the men to him. | | 

ae es) it “Who is the girl?’ he asked. ‘She is not from this land, I know, for 

veep ~ she is unlike the people of my country.” , 

Be wie The reapers told Boaz how she had left her country, the land of Moab, 
u i; to return with and take care of Naomi. Ruth looked’so lonely, and yet so 

_ sweetly brave, that the man’s heart was touched. He greatly admired the 

& Moabitish girl for giving up everything that was dear to her in order that 


—, 
e 


she might take care of one who was not her own mother. 


br . “Perhaps,”’ he thought, “I can do something that will make her feel 
a more at home here among strangers. Then she will know how much I 
respect her for her loving sacrifice.” 

Re ae So, Boaz told Ruth she might glean in his field with his maidens until 
vx the end of the harvest. He gave orders that none of the young men working 
ies : 

a in the fields were to disturb her at her work. And the reapers were com- 
Bi _ manded to drop handfuls of the golden grain for Ruth to glean. 

Aen ___-Ruth’s heart was filled with gratitude to Boaz. She soon forgot that 


ie she was in a strange land, for she was with Naomi, whom she loved dearly. 


* 


ph). 7 It made her very happy when Boaz told the elders of the city that he wished 


to marry Ruth so that he might take care of her and Naomi. 
_—-—s&#But the greatest joy came to Ruth when a little son was born to her, 
who would love her as she had loved Naomi. And if you will follow the 
story of Ruth still farther you will find that. this little baby became the 
ee grandfather of King David, and so, through him, Ruth was one of the 
oe ancestors of Jesus. \ ConsTaNcE NAAR. 
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named Nicholas Nicodemus Sylvester Wick. He 


was tall and thin, with a bald head and long, lanky 
so proud of his family that he spent nearly all of his 


ing about his famous forefathers. And the longer he 
studied, the thinner he grew, until at last he became 
so thin that his shadow disappeared. 

Now the gnomes, who belong to the Kingdom of Flubb, thought 
that old ‘Wick was a very foolish fellow, as they watched him 
Pay tramping down the roadway with his nose buried in a book of family 
es history which he always carried whenever he went to the village. 

“Tow stupid he is to be forever reading those big, ugly books, when he 
ought to be sailing boats dean the brook or chasing butterflies,” they said 
to each other. 

But old Wick never knew what the gnomes thought about him; fos he 
always wore a pair of heavy reading glasses. And, though these glasses 
made printed words stand out sharp and clear, they blurred objects 
that stood a few feet away so that he never saw the sunbeams 


dancing on the leaves, or the bees in the flowers, or any of the. 


thousand and one really interesting things that were going on all about 
\him. Of course he never saw the gnomes, for one has to look sharp to 


catch a glimpse of them. 


oH} EAR the Kingdom of Flubb there lived a man 


legs. And he came from an old, old family. He was” 


time shut up in his gloomy old family mansion, study- » 


ONE THUR Im | SURPRISED, 


fs ie ' ta lV . a Ae 
i fe a, « 
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“ But one bright si summer r afternoon, on hi way cine, he noticed that 


n pune cambric Pde tien 

_ As he did.so, his eyes fell on the long deep dee cast by the trees 

r. fone the roadside, and he noticed, for the first time, that he had no shadow. 

m “Dear, dear,” he exclaimed, aloud. “This will never do. If, as they 

‘ say, even a coming event casts its shadow before, how much more reason 

oo I, Nicholas Nicodemus Sylvester Wick, should cast one, also. I am 
Me a. sure that great-grandfather Gregory must have cast a great blob of a shadow. 

gi And: my great-uncle, General Philander Pettibone Wick, must have had one 

; early as large. ‘Something must be done about this!” 

<< Te scratched his head, wrinkled his brows, and thought very eaacai 

i “Perhaps,” he said, aloud, “if I were to walk away and then come 

ick to this abet again, my shadow would be twice as thick, and would be 


8 the ‘way oe he watched it, feeling prouder inae ever. 
Nt Meanwhile. Tic, the nome; had been wares 


‘; Ries Bes: Bek ttcy Wick “had trudged on out of Sole Tic scam- 
ee ae ered os over to tell Be news to Toc, who eat sprawled Out 


os the 2 e ants Mercithe in hess winter supply of food. 
et ee. i et S see a we can’t spoil. his shadow,” Toc said, 


of brambles back to the roadside. ake 


after Tic had told him what had happened. ee 


(By and by they saw old Wick coming. So they scattered the 
all across the roadway and waited. bo toe ke Be Ep: ) a rdeae yay 

Along came Wick, looking back at his shadow every few minutes. As Pe en, 
he walked through the brambles, his shadow, dragging along behind, | 
on the thorns and was Mi . S ; * tT ah a e is 
torn full of great holes. PC\ i Smee 

Wick could scarcely 
believe his eyes when he | 
turned and saw what had — ; 
happened. He picked the | 
shadow up and stared at 
it in dismay. Then he — 
dropped it and tried. to 


% 


walk away from it. But, 
even when he ran, it 
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- He: tried to 0 kick: it loose. But it was no use, for 


out Hh lights so that the shadow Seat not eve. But that only made 
ete thin - worse, for i in the dark the holes showed as white spots. 
Se From. that day Wick became very sad and gloomy. Having a torn 
wh: shadow hurt. his pride worse than having no shadow at all. He could no | 
- keep his mind on his ‘books. So at last he put his glasses away on 
Ba ie: mantel and went out for a walk; he must think of some way to have 


aa < “eo “4 


tal 


Ri “Nick, ‘Nick, S. Wick 


sgh ft ore his shadow on a stick!” 


e: Oho!” ee Wick, ae ae know. ‘so felt about my tearing my | 
‘ ee Sado, maybe you can tell me how to have it mended. foes 

pax aLi¢: and Toc only laughed at this, and started to scramble down off 
the stone, intending to run away. But it just happened that they .were 
right by the spot in the roadside where Wick had torn his shadow, and, as 


“they ran, ee Scere into” the pres which had been kicked to the 


before h he aati ae faaae Wick had cach het: 
oe “Now, are you going to help me?” Wick asked, quite sternly. 

mOn yes, ry will, - cried Tic, “if you'll only let me go! Just let me 
*: Assen: and r ie take you to Ti Poo. He'll tell us what to do.” 
pes “And who i is Ti Poo?’ “asked Wick, as he carefully set the Gnome down. 
ed sae “Why, Ti Poo i is the Master, who knows all, and who must answer all 
q iestions, Ki Tic explained. “Come on, we'll go to see him.” 
si Tic and Toe. ran on | ahead, and. Wiek followed them ore se an 


eee making out a list of all the places where chestnut trees. orew, so that te i 
when the gnomes went nutting in the fall, the directions would be ready. 
Ti Poo looked up over his glasses. aa Bae 2 8:) 
“Aha,” he said. “ You’ve torn your sHaAOW, I suppose vii want to. RS 
get it mended.”’ | py ey Fx; 
“IT should like to,” Wick replied, bowing Boltels “T tried to sew on ‘ ae 15 
some patches, but the thread wouldn’t hold.’’ ee He | 
‘Of course not,” said Ti Poo, nodding wisely. ° “The ones way is ia tee 
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ry 
have the holes painted out.. Run down to the deepest oh und eenBEeT ak. 
the waterfall,”’ he said to Tic and Toe, “and bring back some of the midnight — as ke 


dew that the bats’ wings are dyed with.” Wear re 
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out 


the holes 
in. his 
shadow! 


c and Toc scumpéred aaa ieee income a ep door, and soon re- 
. with the midnight dew. Then Ti Poo told them to put out all the 
p buts the one which he held. They set to. sone at ange and in a few 
nit 1utes the holes were all painted out. 


De 


“You must be very careful of your shadow for a while,” said Ti Poa 
es the. gnomes and started to ait “First of all you must 


Pa 


DSrcralks: to a it from Peapiie again, | 

i When he reached the fields, he picked out a fine grassy mound in the 
SI shine and spread his shadow out to bake. As he sat there, feeling very 
| < : ni ited and happy, he began to think how much nicer it was to be out of 
doors than to be shut up indoors all the time reading his stuffy books. From 
at sey: he began eae more and more time out of doors. ne po 


mribeat oe it. But he never thinks about it any more. And 
vends any. more time reading the musty old family books which 


1 aviey up in. 1 the attic: He is too much interested in raising bees. 
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THE LITTLE BOY 
and th e 


WHITE HORSE 


the White Horse. _ act Rae ese 
“Oh, yes!” said. the Little Boy. / 
“Well, jump right up on my back oa 
Tl take you: to es said the . WI 
- Horse. a: 


# 


nie 


“T can’t, because you’ re too, tall,” 

the Little Boyk #45 See ES, 
“TH kneel - down,” : Said ‘the 

_ Horse. So he knelt down and t 
Boy put his foot up just. as high 
could but it wasn’t high enough, 8 
“I know what I'll do,” said the L 

_ Boy, and he ran fast into the he use a 1 
brought out eh little ad chair. ra 7 


Horse aha he Aeaneae up ‘on ate a 
he put his foot | up vais ne tet ° 


White Horse Botrh up very ‘cquchallg) 
they went down the toad taking a ar 
Very soon waee heard something say — 
“Bow-wow! Bow-wow!” and there by | a Re 
the road was a Curly Dog, sitting on his . a 
hind legs, begging. _ 1 Cu Pegiay 
“Shall we invite the Curly Dog to gales AS Balbo: 
a ride?” asked the White Horse. | | 
“Oh, yes!’ said the Little Boy. So 
they asked the Curly Dog and he. 
scrambled up into the Little Boy’s lap | to 
and cuddled down and the Little Boy | @ 
sm-00-00-thed his head. _ | 


ay “! Very soon they heard something say, 


ee | “Miaou ! Miaou!” and there was a dear ~ 
little Furry Kitty. | 
| “Shall we ask the Furry Kitty to take a 


tide?” said the White Horse. 
~~. “Oh, yes!” said the Little Boy. So 
bags sy asked the soft Furry Kitty and she 
scrambled up into the Little Boy’s Lap, 


- Md Ln te & 


___ and cuddled down by the Curly Dog and eee 
the Little Boy smoo-oothed her head SS SSNS eZ LEM me 
“ee y oothed her head. 

j And they went down the road across the Bride! around the corner, and they - 
' | came to the store. They bought abone 
4 for the Dog, and a saucer of milk for the 
Kitty, and a lump of sugar for the White 
Horse, and a stick of candy for the Little 
heap Boy. Then they ‘rode into the woods, 
: Ns and they all sat around in a circle and 
ae had a picnic. The Curly Dog ate up 
the bone, and the Kitty ate the milk, 
4 , and the White Horse ate the sugar, and 
the Little Boy ate the candy. | While 
Meg they sat there having a 
Dig picnic, a little bird sang 
them a song. 
< Then they rode home again, through 
re the woods, across the bridge, up the road 
<. to the Little Boy’s house. And the Dog 
; and the Kitty went into the house and 
beset lived with the Little Boy, and the White 
ees 4 Horse went to the stable and had some. . 
a ‘ - Oats: 


Adapted from an old story by 
JEAN Ruaeuss. 
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“What trick would you like best to see’ 
~ Asked Bob of MrRat.2a 3 3 
Well he replied. fwould best p ease me 


—Tosee you SkintheCat 33 
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BEN Bandanna is a pirate 
Of a buccaneerish crew. 
See his curly whirly weapon, 
See him looking straight at you. 
Are you ever pert or saucy? 


That makes Ben extremely grim; 
But the child that isn’t saucy — 
» Needn’t be afraid of him. — 
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THe ADVENTURES 
OF CAP TAIN JAMES 


CANTLING 
on Land and on Sea 
~ By JACK YEATS —* 
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NE of the queerest crafts I ever sailed aboard of was an Orinoco river boat 
‘a calledthe Topside Gallow. Her sails were set uncommon high onthe mast, 

4 6soastocatch the breeze overthe mountain tops. It was mighty dizzy up 
there. But we employed ringtailed monkeys for most of the lofty work. 
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ERE you ever in the Vermillion Sea? It’s very handy. When I 
sailed aboard the old Beauty of the Pacific along of Captain 
Stunsell, we used to pass a month or so every summer in the 
Vermillion Sea, a-painting of the old ship. This Vermillion 
Sea provided our crew with red shirts, red noses, and red - 
handkerchiefs, to say nothing of making us a red-handed lot, 
as ye may see by our sails. 
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: VE seen some tidy waves in my time, but off Cape Horn’s the place 
§ for big ones. I saw a wave there once when I was quarter-master 
aboard the Little Jane! Well, you can see for yourself inthe 
picture. The hurricanes in these latitudes were worthy of notice, as 
ye may see by the way mountain peaks were blown off. This very 
peak fell on the deck of the Little Jane and was later used for a 
vegetable garden when green food ran short. 
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RE’S another Autumn scene; | 


YELLOW Sun, 
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[FOR LITTLE PROPLE TO PAINT] 
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GREEN for grass and clover; 
Then with BLUE and smoky-GRAY 
Paint your page all over. 


People BROWN and funny. ite 
‘Houses BROWN and fences WHITE; © 
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Trees of GREEN and bricks of RED, 


ge ae \ \\| (ea 
ok eee Ve 


us too; for, of the four baby | 
beavers that had just ar- — 


house, one of them was 


eWeH TRE. 


black or reddish-brown, 
‘and only once in ever so 
long a time is there a bisects : 5 

white one. Never had cae a thing need: in Daddy Beaver’s family 


HERE was great 
excitement on 
Beaver Creek. 

Besa enough there was, 


rived at Daddy Beaver’s 


Beavers are generally 


before, so he was very much excited. He went swimming around among his 
neighbors, telling the news to every one he met. Hermit Beaver looked wise 


and said he had known of a few such cases, but Peter Rabbit declared he 


never had, so he ran about his business and to tell the news to all the wild- 


woods people. 


In the beaver lodge the four baby beavers were as cozy as could be. 


It was a good-sized house for a beaver family, but it would have been hardly 
large enough for a playhouse for you. The floor was about five inches from 
the water, and on one side of it was a most comfortable beaver bed made of 

. | shredded cedar bark (dear me, I came very nearly saying shredded wheat!) 
The other side was used for a dining room, and there were two round open- 


ings in the floor which led down into tunnels built to get into the pond. 


EL ne, baby beavers, with eyes wide open, were peeping around in every nook, 
. their little teeth gleaming whenever they opened their mouths. Of course, 


they did not know how fortunate they were to have been born with teeth, 
and not have to cut them as human babies do. They had tiny forefeet which 
Jooked like little hands, and their hind feet were webbed like a duck’s, but, 


ae 


_ them stories. . Once he had a nice home too, so he said, and there was a 


in the centre of each of then: were Wo Stee little ies that oe 


comb for their fur. When they were two weeks old, the haby beavers t 
their first swim, and, although they had never been taught, ‘they. could ie 0 
as well as their daddy. Afterwards, they went peed the bank to sun them- 


acquaintance, and ete to say that*he had “heard of ibn before? are 

When Daddy Beaver and his neighbors came to this beautiful place ‘ 
in search of a new home, having eaten all the food that grew about the old. 
one, they had first to make a pond to bold their houses i in. So they went Reet 
right to work with tooth and tail cutting down trees and laying them across: Oe 


the creek until they had: a big dam. It was Berns of wore for they had to cut vai 
rig 


an orange. ; SA | | he 
A 7) “ Te : 
“st ae Ay we OJ 
A beaver dam is one of the moet useful things you can imagine. Te ae 


not only holds back the water to make a pond where the-beavers may store 
their food and build their houses, but it serves as a bridge where the creatures — 
of the w ilderness may cross the stream. in aately aie and foes se 


with the beaver babies! After they. were setuinnated, Hermit Been told 
Mrs. Beaver and a large number of children to share it with him — in a 
until. some trappers came and took them all, except’ Mr. Beaver. - 
Even he lost a foot in a trap. But he did not mind that so 
much, for, ever after, his friends looked upon him with as 
much kindness and interest as you have for an old 
soldier with one arm. Then he came to Beaver 
Creek and lived in a little house all by himself, 
at the end of the pond, where his friends 
loved to visit him, especially the babies. 
While they were talking; Brown 
Beaver slipped up behind White 
Beaver and pushed him into 
the pond. Such a splash! : 
All the baby beavers 
heard it and they 
knew what it 


meant just as you would if you heard one of the boys calling—‘‘Come 
out and play!” so they rushed out for a game, pushing each other off 
: Pi the dam and playing tag in the water. Suddenly they heard another kind of 
-, splash. It was Daddy Beaver furiously hitting the water with his tail. 
That was a danger signal which they all knew, so every playful youngster 

ee dived under the water and made for home. It is a good thing beavers do 


ay 


Rae “Fst Ad 32 
Clay ape 


Pes: not stop to ask questions, for in a second more a sly lynx stood on the dam 
i looking very much disappointed at not being able to catch a nice, fat little 
% = beaver for his dinner. 

“a . One day all the daddy Heats on the pond took te wives and their 
“<u children and started out for their summer vacation. Peter Rabbit went 


ta 
oe ye 


part way with them just for company, but, if he had not been a very polite 
little rabbit, he never could have helped laughing at the awkward way they 


Prin at hig 


ee. 

a walked. He felt just like saying, “Maybe you can beat me swimming, but 

ea you certainly are a joke on land,” though, of course, he did not say it. In 
cae _ September they were all back again ready to repair their houses and the 


dam, and to get their winter’s food stored in the bottom of the pond. 
es, Every grown-up beaver in the community was busy as busy could be, 
and the young ones helped too, when they could. Most of the work was 
| done at night. They sat with their paws against the trees, some of them 
using their tails for a prop and others for a stool, and for a long 
distance could be heard the “chunch, chunch, chunch, chunch,”’ 
. . of their teeth as they made deep bites into the trees, tilting 
, their heads from side to side as they worked. Every little 
while a worker would pound the ground with his tail, 
~°: __ which was the signal to get out of the way before a 
a tree fell. A beaver’s tail and his teeth are his 
| tools, and he does wonderful work with them. 
Night after night and sometimes by day- 
. light, this beaver colony worked as 
hard as they could. When they 
were hungry, they. ate tree 
bark (which is their bread), 


and sometimes pond-lily — 
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roots, with berries or 
mushrooms for 


until spring, with her magic sunbeam eee came. ts set fee fies 
| - he peor naples were dreadfully fri ghtened sae first time they heai 


ve en Agr Fe 
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Sah to 


away in the springtime and I truly hope they did not forget to say ey thar Bibs, 


y ee 


consultation. They were all fat and sleek from their winter’s rest andar 
wouldn’t expect him to have a care on his mind. But Daddy Beaver was 
animal of forethought and he was worried. He had been around the ii 
and he didn’t see enough trees to furnish another winter’s food. But V 
Beaver had an idea. His chum, Peter Rabbit, had been talking ot 3 
wonderful place several miles up the creek. It did not take long to ge 
Peter Rabbit and to hear what he had to say. The council voted to fille ed 2 
his advice so, without more ado, they set out, for a beaver colony has no 
packing to do when they move from one home to another. Their tools. is, 
all they need, for building material will aveye be found i in La new he 2€ 


trailing on behind. When they reached the beautiful forest stream, they __ 
found enough food to last for years. They made White Bewver President, ae 
and Peter Rabbit Chief of Police. 


THE PIE MAN 

t, Pie Man has awagonand | 
Litsfulloflitile shelves; =| 
And thats where Minceand Apple Pies 
_ Srekept all by themselves. 


He opens doors behind the pies, 
‘LAndpulls the shelf out far. 
Heisnt hungry for a pie 

As little children are. 


DAVID M.CORY. 
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‘Push home, my hardy pikemen for we play a desperate part; — { 
To-day, my gunners, let them feel the pulse of England’s heart!’’ § 
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YUR cnt Richard Lion-Heart, 
“tay In days of great Queen Bess, 
He did this deed of righteous rage, 
WAS » And true old nobleness; 
7. {1 With wrath heroie that was nurst 
VAP To bear the fiercest battle-burst, 
When willing foes should wreak their worst. 


Signalled the English Admiral, 
_ “ Weigh or cut “anchors.” For ; 
A Spanish fleet bore down in all 
The majesty of war, 
Athwart our tack for many a mile; 
As there we lay off Florez Isle, 
Our crews half sick; all tired of toil. 


bieyth of our twelve ships escaped, 
Sir Richard stood alone! 
_ Though they were three-and-fifty Apa 
A hundred men to one, | 
The old Sea-Rover would not run, 
_ So long as he had man or gun; 
| But he could die when all was done. 


.: The devil as broke loose, my lads, 

In shape of haughty Spain; 
And we must sink him in the sea, 

Or hound him home again; _— 
Now, you old sea-dogs, show your paws! 
Have at them, tooth, and nail, and claws.” 
And then his long bright blade he draws. 


The deck was cleared; the boatswain blew; 
The grim sea-lions stand, 
The death-fires lit in every eye: 
The burning match in hand; 
- With mail of glorious intent 
All hearts were clad; and in they went, 
A force that cut through where ’twas sent. 
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“ Push home, my hardy pikemen! 
Tor we play a desperate part; | 
To-day, my gunners, let them feel 

The pulse of England’s heart! 
They shall remember long that we Oe 
Once lived; and think how shamefully aera 1 
We shook them! one to fifty-three.” — Jott 


~ 


With face of one who cheerly goes gb Org 
To meet his doom that day, Th ee 

Sir Richard sprang upon his foes: | 
The foremost gave him way; 

His round shot smasht them through and through; 

The great white splinters fiercely flew: — ware 

And madder grew his fighting few. . * 


They clasp the little ship Revenge, 
As in the arms of Nresk sa: 
They run aboard her, six at once; 
_. Hearts beat and guns leap higher: 
Through bloody gaps the boarders ahha dhe 
But still our British storm;: ° 
The bulwark in their breast i is firin. 
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_ Those mighty galleons, fall back foiled, 
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“Ho! gunner, split and sink the ship.’’ 


Ship after ship, like broken waves 
That wash upon a rock, 


And shattered from the shock: 
With fire she answers all their blows; 
Again, again in pieces strows 
The burning girdle of her foes. 


Through all the night the great white storm 
Of worlds in silence rolled; 
Sirius with his sapphire sparkle; 
Mars in ruddy gold; 
Heaven lookt, with stillness terrible, 
Down on a fight most fierce and fell: 
A. sea transfigured into hell. 


Some know not they are wounded 
Till tis slippery where they stand; 


_ Some with their own good blood make fast 


The pike-staff to their hand; 
Wild faces glow through lurid night, 
With sweat of spirit shining bright: 


Only the dead on deck turn white. 


At daybreak the flame-picture fades, 
In blackness and in blood; 

There! after fifteen hours of fight, 
The unconquered Sea-King stood, 

Defying all the powers of Spain: 

Fifteen Armadas hurled in vain; 

And fifteen hundred foemen slain. 


Around that little bark Revenge, 
The baffled Spaniards ride 

At distance. Two of their good ships 

_ Were sunken at her side, 

The rest le round her in a ring, 


~ As round the dying lion-king, 


The dogs, afraid of his death-spring. 


Our pikes all broken; powder spent; 
Sails, masts to shreds were blown;. 
‘And with her dead and wounded crew 
The ship was going down! | 
Sir Richard’s wounds were hot and deep; 
Then cried he, with a proud pale lip, 
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“ Make ready now, my mariners, ee 
To go aloft withme: se tne as Beta 
That nothing to the Spaniard — 
May remain of victory. ae “1 
They cannot ‘take us, nor we ‘yield; hee ! 
So let us leave our battlefield = 
Under the shelter of God’ Ss shield.” a 


They had not héeant to dare’ fulfill 
“The stern: commander's ‘word 0.5 tia a: ae 
With bloody hands and weeping eyes, he a 
They carried him aboard beget ny 
The Spaniard’s ship; and round him stand nee 
The warriorsof his wasted band. © = = 
Then said he, feeling death at hand, Oe 


-“ Here die I, Richard Citeciles: Byte nites i mA 
With a joyful and quiet mindhs sso oy eae 


I reached a soldier’s end: Ileave | eu wae fat . 
A soldier's fame behind; = | te ya 
Who for his queen and country fought, . ? 
For honour and conviction Berens eo. 
And died as a a true soldier ought.” “ oy yi Pleas ie is 
Earth never returned a BS trust 2s ana 
For hand of Heaven to take, — oy Sk Se 
Since Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, = = 
Was cast into the lake, tile iN Beet 
And the king’s gri€vous. wounds were aged ee 


And healed by weeping queens who blessed, yas Seti, 
And bore him toa valley: of rest. {%. c] 


Old Heroes’ who could grandlydo © 
As they could greatly dare; ie ee 
_ ‘A vesture very glorious =? 4 orc, Wee 
Their shining spirits wear, * eee Set 
Of noble deeds. God give us grace, 
That we may see such face to face, ee Ain ewes 
In our great day that comes apace. — cap ON a Res 
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So aviek treasure ships in the Azores. ieee were acon ee a ieee of fif 
Spanish ships and the sixteen English ships fled. But Sir Richard sera 
resisted with his one ship. He lived only a few days after the battle. ecw 
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"Dearie te Jon Maxton a) 
COW, bow 


a 2 Be J ices aaa Crow! see mehere, 
ee caer | Patme eg httle 
— Vora _dear Lite 
a Re a fall of WAGS 
“hee | — andcheer.Come 
lets frohic,come 
lets play for to-days 
amerry day. Wewill 
folic long and hard- 
ae ——— Firends and friendship 
; ~ wewill guard. Bones 
to bury; things tofetch, 
- Alere a yawn, and therea 
_ stretch. Cows to bark atin 
_ the meadow;funin bushes 
field and shadow. Hens 
tochasefromlatchen door. 
Woodsandtanglesto explore. 
~ Comedearhttle friend, lets play) 
cae enjoy this pleasant day 


“Our faithfal comrade 
BE “BowwovntheDOG. ; 
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NCE there was a little boy, by the name of tee who didn’t like ,. | 
to have his face and hands washed. Every time his mother said, We 
“Come, suet boy, I want to wash your face and hands, *he would | 
hold back and say, “O dear, I just hate to have my hands and face washed! es 
When I grow to be a big man I'll never, never wash my face and hands, ae 
See if I do!” That was very naughty of him to say and hurt his mother _ 
dreadfully. ae 
Once he stamped all the way to the bathroom, and when he did that 
I'd rather not tell you what happened; but he never stamped again. ia 
One morning when his mother called to him to come he began to say, 
as usual, “I hate to have my face and hands washed. When I grow to be a “: 
man I'll never, never, never wash’ my face and hands.” _ Then se mother 
surprised him by saying Be ae 


ys 
<< 
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aw 
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“Very well, ink you may go all day without having your tot al 


if you ae: t eh to.’ eee was so tickled he jumped up and dev | 
and he hugged and kissed his mother and patted her face and said, “Thank : 
you, thank you mother,” for he really was a nice. little boy most: of th y 
time. Then he ran out to play. — | ae 

He was a very ay per when he came in to dinner buta very hana on | 


thing when Mother said, “The pigs are in the 
clover to-day,’’ and winked one eye at Father. 
Father said, ““Oh, that’s it. I see,’’ and winke 
his eye back at Mother. : . 
At supper Timmy looked forty times worse 
than he did at dinner. He had been working 
in his little garden all day, digging holes and 
planting little seeds. It was very warm and 
he had wiped the perspiration from his face 
with his grimy little hands, giving an unusual 
striped look. Once whena big stone fell 
on his toe and he had hopped around and cried 
a little all to himself, and the tears had ploughed 


. ; two clean little paths down his cheeks. ; 
eae _ So when he put his dirty, tired head on the nice clean pillow, he was 


an just a little bit ashamed, and felt that he was using his mother and his 
Re pillow very badly. But he was too tired and sleepy to think much about 
: hy it. Mother kissed him just the same, he knew that. He was asleep in two 
-__-winks and dreamed he was a bumblebee trying to get honey out of the dirt 


instead of from the flowers. 
7; ae Before he opened his eyes in the morning he had a strange feeling 
____ about his face and hands and that something was not just right. His hands 
felt queer and he tried to 
Ae put them up to his face 
- but they were full of 
ao something. He opened 


Sy T7727 sn a 


‘a his eyes and gave one 

4 - look and he screamed, | f aves 
a “Mother, mother, come Saw \\ § 
a here! I’ve turned into a 


99 
! 


- garden 


When his mother saw 
him, she cried out to his 
father, “Come quick, , m 
Timmy has turned intoa - a\ A 
garden.” NN, 

He was a strange looking sight I can tell eae On ie left eae wa 
a huge head of lettuce while on his right a pansy plant was blooming. tr 
one hand grew several radishes and up the other arm twined a morning glo : 
vine ending 1 in a blossom Just below his ear. y | 


stopped. “You didn’t wash your face and hands all day yesterday, de : 
did you?” 
“No, Father,” said Timmy. 
“Didn’t you wash them before you went to bed!” 
“No, Father,” again replied Timmy. | 4 
“Working in your little garden, oh, yes. You see all the sain got 
mixed up in so much dirt on your face that during the night they grew. N ow vs 
we shall have to see how to get these things off. You sit betes ee boy, 
and we'll begin: on that head of lettuce.” : ie 
How Timmy yelled when his father pulled out the lettuce! ‘The other 
things didn’t come quite so hard but they were bad enough and Timmy 
vowed he’d be scrubbed every day until he was red rather than ia ever 
have any more seeds grow on him. | . eee 
Mother put him in the bathtub and when he came out of it you nce 


- would have known that he was the same little boy that had turned into a oa 
garden. Ki , ese a 
And now you should see him! He nivaee Sates his fie and and | 
before every meal and before he goes to bed because, you see, next, time he 
Father and Mother might not be able to pull pie fines out, and there i is. sy ae : 


knowing what might grow! ce is 


‘your wish will grow 
| o a Dream cometrue’ 
f Keep Smiling and aLaght 


A Glow 
Where once twas dark to-you. 
Keep Busy and your Life will show gy [PX 
Good work in all you do. 7) 
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mA Pipare’s ALPHABET — 


Used By Ye Pirate fain Cove, Now 
For The First Time Bla a: ToLtttle 
Boys. By Thertr Friend Jack Veats. 
Peruse Satd Alphabet with Care and| _ 
Thought for Anon Ve Shall Receive alirate 
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r j 
Great Cirele 


gf er eee eg EIEIO OE ni : 
Metal man . Nine Pounder 
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Now For The First Time Sent toLittle 
YS | Boys by Jack Jeaks Can afove-time Comrade |, 
E30) of Capt Cove ye eg IE poles Decypher <_ Sy) 
\| This Letter, Sucely he Brave Discoverors) “= | 
of get Pirates Secre e ib ob a ob oa A ee 3 1a 
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THERE is a lot of 
big talk about bur- 
ied treasure, five th- 
ousand pieces of ei- 
ght also some sil- — 
ver dishes and a sma- °* 
ll bag of emeralds 
about two pou- 
nds weight. 
Long Jack had t- 
he map showing w- 
here it was buri- 
ed. , 
But he lost it. 
Billy the Mushr- . 
oom man offered to. 
make a new one out 
of his head if Lo- 
ng John would give 
him half his share 
of the treasure when 
we get it. 
I agreed. 
The new map is much 
prettier than the ‘ 
old one. 
They now say iss 
t the treasure is | 
not here at all, but 
they say for cert- 
ain it is in the © 
old place. 
Signed 
Cove. te 
~Mystery . 
Bays. -: 
The pass word is 
Curiosidad. 
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OLLY oa eae her mother carefully washing and drying the 
best salad bowl, which had been prougnt from | Europe by. aa 
Susan. if sae gic 


“Mother,” she asked thoughtfully, ‘ ‘is there a story Shake that dish?” thn 

The salad bowl had always seemed to Polly one of the prettiest. of | 
dishes with its open-work edge, its graceful shape and the bunches of ey 
flowers.on the clear, glossy white china, and she rather hoped there was ee Be 
story about it. | . es pi Tal 

Mother held it up so that Polly could see the bottom. Bc He ae 

“What does it say there, dear?”’ Sa eos os 

Polly spelled it out, “D-R- E-S-D-E-N. Why that’s a plage Be i 
Germany, isn’t it? I thought your china was French china. 
make dishes everywhere?”’ 

“Almost everywhere, dear. My intee set is peeuch: but if you. Took | 


bra 


on the bottom of the dishes you will see that the rest of them come from other 
places.” ‘ Be 

Polly gave a little skip. “‘Let’s hurry to get to the cups,” she e said hap- 
pily. ‘“‘Now tell about the salad bowl.” So he 

“Until about two hundred years = = : 
ago,” her mother began, “no china at 
all was made in Europe. When the 
‘sea-captains began bringing china home 
from their long travels it was so 
much finer and_ prettier than any- N dare 
thing the people had seen that they 
couldn't imagine how it was made. | 
People believed in witches in those — 
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ti 3 days, and when they found anything they couldn’t understand they often 
Ber, thought it was some kind of witchcraft. That was what they thought this 
eae time. What the sailors told them about the queer people who made the 
| dishes only made them more sure that it was some kind of magic.” 


“Didn’t the sailors know how the dishes were made?” asked Polly. 

_ “There was no way for them to find out,” said her mother. ‘‘At that 

time the Chinese never let any foreigner come into their country if they 
= could help it, and the Chinese language is one of the hardest languages in 

____ the world to learn, so that they couldn’t talk much to the sailors unless 

bi _ they learned the sailors’ language. 

“One story that was told in Europe about porcelain was that it was white 
; of egg and spiders’ webs mixed together and made into dishes by saying 
charms over them, ‘and then buried Im the earth for a hundred years to 

make it hard. You wouldn’t suppose that grown people could really believe. 

such stories, but they did.” rae . 

; Polly giggled. “But didn’t they have any china dishes that they 

| | made themselves? Why, we make dishes out of clay that we get from th 
Brelaw bank.” 92% 4: , | | 

“They had earthenware, but it wasn’t clear and white like this, and it 
wasn’t so thin; the Chinese cups and little bowls were almost like egg-shells, 
and yet they didn’t break or chip easily, and the colors didn’t fade. The 

| Chinese used all sorts of colors and painted the daintiest little flowers and 

a funny dragons on their dishes. Sometimes they would make the outside 
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“Finally ae found ‘Gite ‘that “the ee used a  basb 
of white earth, and that was what made ‘the china so white:. 


course, the question was, whether cause! was 2 any of t he tind 


i ts 2% te 


Europe. It is called kaolin. pe ae ANG ee ee 


were working at it: » But hone -of them | ever ORs in aoe 
“I should think not.” Polly looked suet : “Did they 
trying to make tite | eee} wa en a 
“Some of them really peltened they aul and some “may di 
tended to; but while they. were cooking their stuff in the crucibles— —t 
kind of pot that would stand fire—they sometimes found out othe 
that really were worth while—like the man that found out how t . 


Sheffield plate when he was ey a pee . 


of the ae While he was working at it Lee impel him 3 
of white earth that had been dug up in a place not far away; they had 
using it for wig-powder, for in those days all the great m men wore | Ww 
and cure and powdered till they were pure wee 


the chemist, Béttger, a ‘se dnvaretted 3 Fie gn Ba ec 
“Of course he knew more about earth than the barber did, : 


pee ae Fen) 
( rey 


| meant baked,” Polly answered. 


Gimmie? 


the Chinese used for their porcelain. Béttger was quite a young man— 


not more than twenty-three or four—and he must have been consider- — 


ably excited when he realized that he had found out what nobody else in 
Europe knew just then. 


~~ *JT don’t know how much interest the nobleman took in it: if he was ex- 


pecting Béttger to make gold for him he may not have thought making 
dishes amounted to much. But after a while there was a pottery started 
in that old castle, and it was kept such a secret that none of the people | 


who worked there were allowed ever to go outside, and nobody else was 


allowed in the factory for fear some of the secrets would be found out. You 
see, the man who owned the castle could do just as he chose about that. 
“That was about two hundred years ago. After that chemists in other 


| countries who had seen the porcelain that was made in Saxony, were trying 
_to find out how it was made, and, of course, they knew that it couldn’t be 
~ magic if men just like themselves were doing the work. 


“China can not be made everywhere for it isn’t every kind of earth 


that is good for making it. The kaolin isn’t found in many places, and 
some of it is better than other kinds. Then there’s the painting, and the 


baking after it’s painted. Do you remember Mrs. Carleton, who lived next 
door to us and used to paint china, and how queer the colors were?” 

“Oh, yes, and I asked her once about it, and she laughed and said it 
would look all right when it was fired. And then she explained that that 

“Yes; the china is put in a very, “fee hot oven, and baked twice, first 
to harden it and then, after the decoration is put on, to glaze it—that is, 
to make it glossy. See how the Dresden bowl shines. There’s the tiniest 
little thin layer of something like glass all over it, over the flowers, so that 
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they can not fade nor wash off. When I was a little sel we haat to a en at 
careful about using hot water or soap on some of our dolls’ dishes and 
_ vases, or the flowers and gilt would wash off after a while. See now, even 
cheap china is better made than that. : * sd Ate ‘gs ais 

“It took a long, long while to learn everything that had to he ‘earte: Ae 
about china and porcelain, and some of the greatest artists didn’t mind mak- 
ing designs for the china. They studied the Chinese dishes, but they didn’t 
copy them much because they liked their own designs better. The flowers. 
on this salad bowl are what I call ‘chintz-pattern,’ because they look so 
much like the flowers on old-fashioned chintz curtains. About the. Hine 
that china was being made in Europe, chintz began to be used. It came 
from India, printed with all sorts of queer, unnatural, bright colored Soweat 
and birds like those you see at the Zoo. Some of the patterns were copied pied OC 


2 ree 


for the china and looked so well that the ‘abel: went on Be cies en 


a 
aul 
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pieces: shepherdesses and children and peasants. One set of ‘goin wv Ss 
a group of monkeys playing’ on instruments. Once the Count’s - tail Lom oH 
bothered the foreman so hard asking to go through the factory, — “hn 


allowed to go, and for a souvenir they gave him. a little statue of himse 


riding on a goat!” So Siee Aen Ea “aah Ve 
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they hear not 
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yards? 
Ans. 
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Why are potatoes and 
~ corn like certain sinners of old? 
PBeonitine having eyes, 
they see not, and having ears 
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What is the difference 
"between one yard and two 


A fence. 


Ques. 
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Why is the letter S like 


thunder? 


Ans. 


cream. 


It makes our cream sour 
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HAD a lovely little ship that Grandpa made for me—_ 
You know he once was Captain of a big ship on the ‘sea- 
I called my vessel after his, the good ship “Prince of 

She had three masts, a bowsprit long, . and carried seve 

. But yesterday I lost my ship, ’twas down there on ou 

‘The wind changed very suddenly and carried her ee 

I watched and watched, she sailed and sailed till she was just 3 : 

’Way out upon the rolling sea; I wonder where she’d wreck. - 

I knew she’d run aground or sink as sure as I was born _ a ea 

Without a hand to guide her helm and steer her ’round the Hanis 

At last my good ship disappeared upon the ocean wide _ 

And I sat down upon a rock and then—I almost cried. 

But now ’m much, much happier; this morning Mike hee ‘ 

( Old Mike he is a fisherman and smells Just like the S08). a 
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3 The moon was full and by its light I saw a little gnome, 
5 A sort o’ fairy-sailorman a-steering of your bark, 


"f And if that’s not St. Patrick’s truth, then feed me to a shark!” 
; So now perhaps the “Prince of Whales” around the world will go, 
And some fine day her seven sails will bring her back, I know. 


ARY was 
six. She: 
was visiting. — 

She was visiting Aunt 

Nan, who had black, 

sparkling eyes, and Un- 

~  cle-Captain-Kim, who 
used.to be in the Navy. He was always painting pictures of ships. She 
was visiting lots of cousins, too, and Mother was visiting with her. ; 


It was early in the morning. Mary woke up. She knew it was Sun- 
day morning, because she heard church bells. That meant that it would “ane 
be hours and hours before Mother and those grown-up people would be ups> a 
How could they sleep so? And on Sunday, why did they ache even longer 
than ever? 
- |. Mary got up. She got up quietly so that she onan t wake Mother, 33 
and she dressed quietly, and very neatly, too. She put on her clean white | 
pique for-Sunday best dress. Then she went downstairs, *and she ‘met — 
Harris in the hall. Harris was big—BIG—, and he had a-big black face 
that was kind. He brought Mary her food at the table every day. ‘tee 4 | 
looked at Harris—she looked at the lowest button on his white coat. She) is : 
did that when he was near, because it gave her a pain in the back of her neck | 
to try to look at his face when he was near.. She said: Bi § ON ee } 

“Harris, could I have my breakfast now? I’m hungry.” Fane ‘mide eo. 
right away, yes, that she could have her breakfast now, so Mary went i 4 
and sat down at the table. Thestable was all set for breakfast, and it looked : 3 
almost a mile long to Mary. What lots of cousins there were! The sun Sig” 

shone in the window on the white table- Soin and Mary thought etn 


es. 


_? 


never seen so much table-cloth, and such a white - 
table-cloth. It made Mary think of Heaven. 
Harris brought Mary some strawberries, 
and they were good. Then he brought her some 
oatmeal in her own blue bowl, and that was good, 
too. Then he was gone for a long while. Mary 
didn’t mind his being gone for a long while. 
Do you know why? Because Mary loved more 
than anything else in Aunt Nan’s house, the doilies 
_ that came on the plates under the finger-bowls. 
She loved them because each one had a different 


kind of flower on it, and all the doilies were different colors—pretty, pale 


colors. 


“That morning Mary had the one with forget-me-nots on it. It, was 


always exciting to see which one she would get. Hers was gone now, but 


she slipped off her leather chair, and tiptoed around the table to see which 
ones the others were going to have this morning. Oh, weren’t they pretty! 
Mother had the one with nasturtiums on it. Mary thought Mother would 
- like that one this morning. . 

She heard Harris coming, and ran back, and climbed up into her chair. 
She was just starting to tuck her napkin under her chm when Harris put 
down in front of her—a BOILED EGG! A white, smooth, slippery 
- BOILED EGG. Mary couldn’t open a boiled egg—she just couldn’t do 


it. Her hands always seemed too wobbly, .and she could not keep changing 


it quickly from one hand to another the way Mother did, so that it’ didn’t 


stay hot on the same fingers too long. 


I suppose you wonder why she didn’t ask Harris to open the egg for her. 


Well, that was thie Publ with Mary ‘She line ‘i like to ask peop 
things for her, and it wasn’t because she didn’t. like to bother them. | 
because she hated to have them see that she couldn’t do them herself, 
it is a fine thing to do things for yourself if you know how, but eve y 
knows about boiled eggs, and it was rik pf as not to ask Han ri 
was what they call pride. ish Lema < 73"; 
All this time that Mary was looking at cere egg, Hesieenaes st ( 
behind her chair. She could feel him there. She wished he'd go ay ay. 
He said “Ahem!”. Mary ate a little piece of toast. She pretend led sl 
did not notice him. Then she heard J ulia 3 in ea kitchen, calling E 
and she was glad. . 
As soon as Harris left the dining room, Mary picked: up the oti ick 
It was hot. It was slippery. She picked up her knife and hit the egg, har ag 
in the middle. The egg broke right in half, and part of it fell on the tabl 
cloth, and part of it on Mary’s for-Sunday best dress. It rolled all. the V 
down it, and spilled yellow as it rolled. Mary was frightened. — She look 20 
at the table-cloth, and she thought it was yellow all over, too. She < we dr 
look all the way. She ran—ran upstairs. She was ashamed. e wa 


and that Harris was there to help little girls Ph eggs. ti oe a if ; 
Mother took off Mary’s dress, but when she wanted to pte on 1 ano rc 

there was only one left in the closet, and that was one that ‘used to. | a 

pretty blue collar and cuffs, but Julia washed it and turned them all 9 
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vays made ee feel Re wear that ae suit, but now she thought 
span i care. ‘She thought a ae. not mind any thing if only it 


a ie went sdowstains but she didn’t run. She went slowly—one 
Me ‘stair at atime. She didn’t have to go that way, but she hated to get down 
_ and see the table-cloth. She stopped in the middle of the stairs, where 
: % they had a hiccough, and stood there and looked out of the window for a 
Ig long, long time. Then she went on downstairs slowly, and very slowly 
a she went across the hall to the dining-room. 

ae a "She looked at the sideboard, and then she looked at one of the chairs, 

~ and then she just had to look at the table-cloth. And what do you suppose? 
Ov ‘Tt still looked white arid shiny! There wasn’t any yellow on it at all. 
‘ _ Then Mary saw that Harris had put a clean napkin under her plate, but 
se 2, most people couldn’t have seen that he had done that. Mary was glad! 
SP _ Oh, my, but she was happy again! And Harris came to the door, and Mary | 
ea said to him—very quick and quite loud: 
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: “Harris will you please fix me another egg because I’m sorry that I 
spoiled the other egg and I guess I don’t know how to open eggs very well 


ig anyway!” | 

4 ~~ Tt took all*her breath to say that, but she felt much better when she had. 
B'S, And Harris said, | 

: Aas “Why yes, Miss Mary, I ae will be delighted to fix yoh egg fo’ yuh, 


a 


* honey! "’ And he fixed the egg, oh, so neatly! Mary watched him, and 
¥ then she ate it, and it was the very best egg that Mary had ever, ever eaten. 
ae . . Mary C. Corr. 
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ARY was in a great hurry to start for school. Her new red cape 
was finished and ready to wear, and the morning was gray and 
cloudy, just suitable for a warm Red-Riding-Hood cape. 
Jerry, who lived next door and always walked to school with 
Mary, couldn’t seem to find his umbrella that morning. When he saw 
Mary coming, he called to her, ‘““Wait for me a minute, Mary, till I find 
my umbrella.” 

Mary was quite used to waiting for Jerry, and she usually hurried in 
to help find what was missing,—hat, books, mittens, lunch-box—there 
was always something of Jerry’s to hunt for. But this morning she was 
i such a hurry to reach the schoolhouse and show her new red cape to 
Teacher and the girls, that she pretended she didn’t hear Jerry and ran 
right along. As soon as 
she turned the corner, she 
wished she had waited, 
especially when a trouble- 
some voice under the red 
cape began to say over 
and over: “Jerry always 
waits for you, Jerry always 
waits for you. That's true, 
that’s true.”’ Mary could’nt 
help remembering how 
Jerry always did wait for 
her when she had to stay 
after school to do her num- 


bers over again. Jerry 
never had to do numbers 
over again, but he always 
waited for her just the 
same. 

Mary walked slower, 
hoping he would catch up, 
and when she reached Mr. 
Johnson’s house, she was 

| 2 . ie fae looking backward so in- 
ee a 3 C Pha ae =. tently that she never no- 
<8 “YH CF, HARTWE Lt ticed what was in front 
; | of her. Mr. Johnson’s 
Pe. ; : cross, black gander was 
a in front of her. Usually he stayed in the barnyard or down in the meadow 
4 with the other geese, but this morning he had caught sight of a bright red 
3 object coming up the road and had decided to seesabout it. 
ee He said to himself, “That little girl may like her red cape, but I do 
a not. It makes me cross, and I am going to pull it off and walk on it.” 
So he put his head down with an angry “Niss-ss-ss,” and the first thing poor 
7 Mary knew, she felt her cape grabbed from the back, and found herself 
+ being pulled along right through a deep puddle toward Mr. Johnson’s 
a barn. Mary was only six, and she gave herself up for lost at once. She 
or _ supposed the gander was taking her to his deep, dark den as Foxy Loxy 
had taken Chicken Licken, long ago. She pulled as hard as she could to 
Be pet away, and, scared as she was about her own fate, she was extremely 


worried lest her new red cape should get torn or muddy. She opened her 


mouth to shriek, “Jerry.” Oh, how she wished he would come! Nothing — 
ever frightened or hurt her when Jerry was with her. He always knew just 
what to do. If she ever lived to start for school again, she would never stir > 


without Jerry. And just then Jerry came. Having found his umbrella— 
(it was behind the bathtub)—he had run every step of the way. Good 
Jerry, to catch up with that naughty Mary. 

He knew exactly what to do, just as Mary thought he would, and he 
was not at all afraid, though he was only six, and not so very big. Opening 
his umbrella and pointing it straight at the gander, he rushed forward with 
a fierce, ‘“Boo!” . 


What the gander saw was a smooth coated, terrible animal, nerkastlee | 


round, with a horn in the middle and sharp claws all around the edge, and 
two sturdy feet with shoes on. No goose could stand it. He dropped 
Mary’s cape, spread his wings wide, and fluttered terror-stricken to his 
safe barnyard. 


Mary and Jerry walked on to school, and Mary was quite happy again, 
for the'red cape was not at all hurt, and Jerry let her carry his lunch-box. 


and spelling-book. 
That night, when she told her mother about her escape from the 


gander, her mother said, “Then, dear, suppose you always carry your um- oo 
brella when you wear the red cape.”? But Mary said, “No, Jerry always 


carries his, and I shall always go with Jerry.” 


I don’t believe, however, that there will be any more trouble with 


Mr. Johnson’s gander. He hasn’t forgotten the round, black animal that 
came to help Mary one day, and now, when he sees the red cape coming, he 
steps hastily into the barn and stays till it is out of sight. | 


JESSE PENNIMAN WHITE. 
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UMBRELLA 


T rains, but I don’t mind. 

It blows a gale behind me. 

Drive, rain. 

Push, wind, 

Slash, mud, splash. 

It’s all in a rainy day. 

It pours, but let it pour. 

The sky looks gray and angry, 
But the sky is not angry, 

It is just windy and wet and busy. 
And I am happy. 

I like you, and you like me, 

And there are many things to do. 
Many, many things to De and see. 
Isn’t that so, J 

Old Umbrellar— 


_ Friendly old Umbrellar?- 
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These clever little acrobats 


: i ec new stunts each — | 
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ee | The alphabet they wish to know. 
| So learn it while they play. 


2 10 is a Key-ge8 


3 


oS] OH WHAT A FUNNY SORT OF A RHYME ¢ 
<Y 100K AT THE CLOCK 222 TELL ME THE TIME 


1 isa Bunny g ae 
2 isa House Ais =) 


4. isaMouse 2s £) 
5S is akRooster eS a 

G6 is a Sg 3): 
7 isaPitcher $f = 


9 isa Monkey (= 3 


11 is a Scuirrel C$ 
12 is aBeo~ &. 


3 isaParrot Ss. =) 


8 isaCat ~Sey ae 
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Some go to bed at PITCHER, some children go at CAT: 


inne 


O'CLOC 


: FUNNY TIME 


OME children eat at BUNNY, some others lunch at HOUSE: 
Some take a nap at PARROT, and then wake up at MOUSE. 
_ Some play a while at ROOSTER, and others dine at HAT; 


? 


The older ones at MONKEY, still older ones at KEY, 
But who sits up till SQUIRREL, and what goes on at BEE 
Old clock has not CONFIDED to sleepy heads like ME. 
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WITH PICTURES FROM 
ANDREW HELLES “DROLL BEASTS” 


TR ‘ RAFFE is very tall and thin, 
G is His face is very high; | 


rom where I stand it seems almost 
To touch the very sky. © 

Giraffe has such a longsome neck, 
It is no trick at all 


_ For him to see what’s going on 


Behind the garden wall. 


When he sees fruit that’s good to eat, 


Far up the tallest trees, 


_ He takes it from the topmost branch 


And swallows it with ease. 


4 I wish I had a neck like his, 


~When jam’s high on the shelf, 
He doesn’t have to get a chair 
So: he can help himself. 


_ But if I had a neck lke his 


I fear I couldn’t buy 


_ The proper collars for my neck, 


Because they'd come too high. 


ee ee MS 


To eat the grass he does like me 


He spreads his legs way far apart 
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I should be most uncomfortable, 
And rather bothered if a 

I had a bad sore throat, or when 
My neck was strained or stiff. 

But necks like his are very nice, By . 
And surely must be made 

For ice cream sodas, ginger ale, 
And lots of lemonade. 

It’s easy for Giraffe to eat 
High up food, but I know 

It isn’t quite so easy when 
His food is down below. 
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When I sit in a saddle. 


In one enormous straddle. 


When he eats grass his attitude 
Lacks easy grace and beauty. 
I’m very sure he only does 
Such eating as a duty. 
He has two horns that aren t much use, 
And very restless eyes 
That look at me as if I were 
A joke, or big surprise. | 
Giraffe can run as fast as fast, 
And surely I don’t wonder. 
For so could I if once I got 
Those legs well started under. 
eS ~ But when you have such legs as these, 
ae And when they get well started, 


\ 


a ‘Look out lest you and your long legs 
Ne Be. By accident get parted. 

eg You'd never catch your legs again. 

4 o (A serious disaster. ) 

et: No matter how your nose might run, 

‘i Wi 3 Your legs would run the faster. 

Bin 'That’s all I know about him now. 
ae Go look at him and see 
a If he will tell you any more. 
ees: Then tell it all to me. 

is a | ~ PETER DUDLEY 
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curious nest of twigs and moss ‘“‘’way down upon de Suanee Ribber,”’ 
There had been thirty-six other big, white eggs in the very same 
‘nest until two little piccaninny boys came along and took them ‘ ‘right 
| straight” home to their mammy who lived in a little log cabin in the woods 
ae near by. These piccaninnies were so greedy that they would not have left 


T= story begins with an ege—a big, white egg. It was in a oe 


even one to begin this story with if they had seen it; but they did not, for it 
was hidden in the twigs and moss of that curious nest, and there it stayed 


_ for six or seven weeks. 


‘The friendly sun shone on this egg every day, and all the time a little 


creature was growing, and growing, and growing inside of it. Very soon the 


shell of the big, white egg went “Pop!” and what do you suppose came out 
of it? Why, a baby alligator, to be sure! He was just eight inches long, 


9 _and-as black as the little piccaninnies who could not find him. He had 


yellow cross-bars on his rough little body, and, so far as alligators go, he was 


_ very pretty. Having no better place for his eyes, and his ears, and his nose, 


he wore them on the top of his head! That was very convenient, too, for he - 


4 , could hide himself in the water like a little submarine boat and see everything 
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that was going on above him, and how he could catch fish! 

When he first came out of the big, white egg he thought he was the only 
alligator i in the world because there were no others in the nest. Of course, 
he felt very important and he started right out to look for something to eat. 
He soon found there were plenty of other alligators, and that most of them 
Were very much larger than he. But that did not discourage him, for he 
could almost feel himself growing, and so it was until he got to be five years 
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HE FELT VERY NICE AND COMFORTABLE “ 
‘ by 
old and five feet long all at the same time. He could swim splendidly, and he 
could run about on the shore very friskily, too. He ate fishes, and birds, and 

little pigs, and chickens, when they chanced to come his way, and one day he 
ate a dog. After that he felt very nice and comfortable, and rather drowsy, © 
for the summer was gone and it was time for him to go to sleep for the whole 
winter. Indeed, he was only just enough awake to burrow down into the : 
nice, warm earth and make a comfortable bed for himself. Soon he was 
sound asleep and there he would have stayed, after the manner of alligators, : 
until the spring-time called him, had it not been for a very unusual thing | 
which happened: 3 4 
’ 


Two big piccaninny boys came along that way when the winter had hardly 


more than begun, and they were talking about the alligator eggs they had 
found “round about thar” when they were little boys. It was a pleasant 
place so they.sat down for a while, and, as the air was cool, they built a little 
fire to warm themselves. They were having a splendid time telling all about 


their ‘“‘speriences.”” One of them said,— : ON 6 
““J—I jes wish a big ol’ gator’d com-long rite now. I—I ain’t feared ub. 
no ‘gator. Is you?” j ae 


/ 


“No sah, I ain’t feared ub no ’gator neither,” replied the other. They g ‘ 


i very brave indeed, and their big, black eyes were shining fiercely 
no ugh to scare any ¢ ‘*gator”’ on the muanes River. All of a sudden the 


er a An heels over head, ee a real, live “ *gator’’ stood for ae aA 
i: ee ees and Sah fire Bed been! Then to cool his back he went 


des, seen a we ol’ ’gator mos’s long as de ribber.””. But mammy 
She had heard *gator stories before. 
) MerepitH WATERBURY. 
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IN THE VALENTINE BOX 
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A PLAY FOR A VALENTINE ‘PARTY )V\ 
BY MARGARET C. GETCHELL pt: 


=- -\ 


CAST: Valentine Figures: 
Speaking parts: ~ Colonial couple | Lam 
JOSEY Dan Curpip ~Shepherd and shepherdess, © 
Nurse. PAstE Two or more pairs in folk costumes, Irish, 4 
COSTUMES: Scotch, Spanish, Japanese, or Swedish. = 
Josry wears a nightgown, wrapper, and slippers (Part maybe he 
taken by a boy, who would wear pajamas, dressing gown, va 
and slippers). | | ee 
Nurse has on a plain dress like a nurse’s colored uniform, white — zs : 
ms vs 


apron, bib and cap. | &3 
Curip, who should be light-haired and as small a child as is— 
able to say the lines, has a costume of thin white material, 
made like a baby’s sleeveless romper. His legs are bare | 
or he wears white stockings and no shoes. He carries 
quiver and pasteboard arrows. Ba 
Paste wears a cylinder of pasteboard around him from knees: Rs 
to armpits. On it is painted in large letters, PASTORS ae 
On one hand, whisk broom is bound. | His tall hat is hike > os 
the top of paste pot. ak 


ae 


ee ee 
+ 


SuEePHERD:—bloomers, blouse, straw hat. SHEPHERDESS:— = = 
flowered dress, straw hat with streamers, long crook. 
CoLontAu Boy: colored bloomers, colored stockings, pumps ae 


with buckles; woman’s satin lined coat worn instde Otitis 
with lace sewn on sleeves and in neck as ruff. COLONIAL etic: ied a 
Maw: flowered skirt loopedover dress of solid color; lace aay am 
bertha; brooch, hair powdered and done high or with one Ae 
curl over shoulder. Foux Coupies in folk costumes. Borie: t: 


) 
/ 


SCENE ONE 


(A curtain—scarlet if possible) is 
____ stretched across one end of the room in 
RS which the play is given. A space is 
| “lleft between curtain and front row of 
Po CHATS. af 


ld 


at: a think of that! [Tucks her in, 
arranges pillow, etc.| 


Josey: 


J 


_ [Nurse rolls Josny before curtain 
in a wheel chair, if one can be ob- 
tained. If not, she helps. her to an 
arm chair which has been placed before 
the curtain at the right.) 

> Norse: — . | 

ey, _ The doctor says you may sit up a 
pe whole hour to-day, Josey. Just 
pal: 


Only an hour? And I have been 
____— thinking that by to-morrow I’d 
ri : surely be well enough to go to 
ee Ted’s valentine party. Oh dear! 
NURSE: ~ 

| Now don’t sigh. I have a fine 
___- surprise for you. See what your 


_-___ father brought you from the city 
:  tast night. [Goes off at right 
: and returns with box the color of 
me the curtain.] 

_ Josny [taking bor and reading, still 
discontented]: - 

_ . The Valentine Box. What is it. 


Nurse: 
Not of valentines, but of flower 


and all sorts of wonderful things 
_ that -valentines are made of. 
__---—*[She peeps in box.] I can see 
little people dancing in there: a 
lad and lassie from the bonnie 
aie Hvlands of Scotland: a shepherd’ 
____and shepherdess; and a stately 
couple of Colonial times. 

___ dosny [interested]: 


And flowers and love tokens of 
‘many kinds. Here, right on top 


anyway? A box of valentines? 


. ; * 7 
be ‘) noe 
A 
> * S 
Pe 
: Gi, 


is Dan Cupid, the mischievous 
little seamp, so anxious to get 
to work he can’t wait to be taken 
out but must jump to the very 
top of the box. 


JOSEY: 


Do let me have it. 


I want a peep 
in the valentine box, too. 


Norse [handing it to her]: 
Get Cupid to show you its won- 


ders, and a happy time to you. 
[She goes out.| 


_[Josry takes box and opens it just a 


bit, so she can peep in.| 


JOSEY: 


Come out, Dan Cupid, come out. 


~ charr.] 


J 


[She gets pasteboard Cur. be- 
tween her two fingers and almost 
upsets the box. Trying to catch 
uw she drops Curin behind the 
There, butter-fingers, 
you've gone and dropped him. 
[Calls.| Nurse! Nurse! She 
has gone, too. Well, I'll have 
to get him myself. [She puts 
“box in chair, takes off blankets, 
and crawls down behind the chair, 
looking for Curip.| 


JOSEY: 
Here you are. 


Well you are a 
little seamp, just as nurse said. 
[Cupip has crawled under curtain 
and has hidden behind the chair. 
Josey now pulls him out by the 
ear.| 
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Cupp: 
Tut! 


Tut! 
They are as lovesome as turtle- 


doves. Watch! 

[He shoots and hits the Ir1sH Lap 
and then the Irish Lass with his 
arrows. They immediately stop quar-. 
reling and begin searching for each 
other. They look at others in turn, 
pushing each aside. As they finally 
come together, jig music plays. They 
join hands in delight, twirl rn a circle, 
and dance jig.| 

[Josey sits at the right near the 
front on stool: Curtin curls up at her 
feet; Pastn stands behind her.| | 

[SHEPHERD Boy and ScorcH (OR 
OTHER) GiRL sit on bench toward the 
back at the left. ScorcH (OR OTHER) 
Boy and SHEPHERDESS sit at the right 
near the front. Just before the end 
of the dance, the Scotcn Griru beats 
her feet in time to the music. She 
seems unable longer to sit still. She 
tries to get SHEPHERD to dance with 
her, but he does not understand. She 
examines his clothes, pulls his hair, 
as though he were a curiosity, and 
teases him in all manner of ways.| _ - 
JOSEY: 

Look at the Scotch Lass! She is 
teasing the poor Shepherd Boy, 
it and he doesn’t know what to 

make of her. 
CuPID:. 
i ’ She wants to dance, too, but he 
pi. does not do her kind of dance. 


They are not angry. 


tg ts aes th SOR Sane 
RA Na peau 8 enon 
Rh rt Ra i yc ah ear 
i ‘a yk eS Se Beng ‘ery 
—— 
JOSEY: 


Oh, I see her laddie over “theres 6 
Make them dance. — alee 


Currip: arate GI 
Allright. If the Irish couple suit 
you, get Paste to pe them to- BP 
gether for a valentine. =) 


Josey [to Paste]: # 
Yes, do i a 
[She lifts his hat so that re% can ne fs “ai 
i 


whisk broom under it, as if to get paste. — 
Then he quickly steps up behind 
Ir1sH Parr and, taking their joined — 
hands, pastes them ‘together. As‘he 
takes them to seat at back toward the fa 
left, Cupm shoots Scotrca Lap and | 
Lass (or OTHER CoupLE, if substi- 
tuted.) Music. They jump up and 
start dancing a horn pipe or folk- 
dance. They come together , con- 
tinue dancing.| iar 
JOSEY: ) Bere: 
Oh, those two will make a fine 74 
valentine for Daddy! He just | *s 
loved the Scotch Highlandersin 
the parade. Put them together, Ape 
Paste, quick! ‘Sods 
[As Paste goes forward to “paste i 
them together, Cupip shoots SHEPHERD 
Girt who rises and walks about as if 
looking for some one.] SS Sept oS 


JOSEY: ett | 
Little Bo Peep has lost her sheep— 


CupIpD: Be 
But it’s not her sheep she is Idole a 
for now. [Laughs gleefully, 
shoots SuepHERD Lap, who sits 


on the left, forward. He rises and — 
draws her to him. If he can — 
pipe, he pipes a few notes. He “f 
gathers flowers, which are near 
bench, and puts them in her hair, ; 
under her hat, or in her dress. ~~ 
During the following dance they — 
play cat’s cradle and other Rey 
pares together.| 


JOSEY: 
~~ Now, aren’t you sorry to make me 


blankets for you? 

— Curmw: 

-, No, I am not; I’m not one little 
single bit sorry. You really 

don’t think those blankets are 


and sick of being wrapped up so 
Aly warm. You want, most of any- 
q thing, to explore the valentine 
ie Ox 


& _ Josey: 


as Of course I do, and I am waiting 
a7 for you to take me. 

*  Cuprp: pear 

Come on, then. [Taking Josry 
—  ———by ‘the hand he starts to lift the 
‘se curtain as he would a box lid. 
Ss 


The curtain rises. or is drawn 


. 4 = §) 
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PASTE runs 
distracted from one to another, stopping 
from time to time in vain efforts to 
remove his hat.] 

_ Josny: 

_ What is the matter with them, 
~ Dan Cupid? | 

s Cupp: ee. 
Nothing, except that they are 
a mismated. They are waiting 


nice at all, and you are tired ° 


ey 


i get out of those nice, warm 
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aside. Cupip pushes aside the 
chair, while the audience is look- 
ing at the stage, which represents 
the inside of the valentine box. 
Bunches and baskets of real or 
paper flowers are set about. Large 
hearts, cupids, quivers, and other 
emblems cut out of scarlet card- 
board or paper may be set about 
the stage or tacked on the wall to 
gwe color to the scene. White 
cardboard turtle-doves or stuffed 
birds may also be used. Orna- 
ments, suggestive of valentines, can 
easily be made out of paper, like 
that used on the pantry shelf. 
Several benches large enough for 
two children are on the stage. 
They can be made of packing 
boxes, covered with red crépe 


paper. | 


for you and me to straighten out 
the tangle. 


JOSEY: 
But could we do it? 
CuPlID: 


Could we? 


Well, just! [Winks to 
Paste who has come near.| Could 
we, Paste \ 


Paste: 


J 


ust help me screw this top off, 


and I'll set them all where they 
will stay quietly, without peck- 


ing at each other like so many — 


angry hens. 


JOSEY: 

But see that pretty little Colonial 
Maid all alone over there. Td 
like to put her in my valentine. 
‘for Ted. You see Ted is to have 


a valentine party to-morrow 
CuPip: 
Well, don’ t I know it!” 
JOSEY: 
Why, were you invited? 
CupipD: ; 
Of course. I am guest of honor 
at all valentine parties. Oh, I'll 
be there, all right, all right. 
JOSEY: 
Then give me the Colonial Maid 
for Ted’s valentine. © 
CupIpD: Pha 
As you say. [Shoots COLONIAL 


Maip and then the CouoNtau 


Boy. Minuet music. He steps 
forward, in a dignified way. He 
looks about, sees her, and makes 
low, sweeping bow. She has seen 
him and waits coy oyly for him.| 
JOSEY: 
How courtly he + 
CUPID: 
He is a gallant youth, after the 
heart of old St. Valentine him- 


- Josny [standing at the right): 


[They aie figures sone mir 
OrnEeR Coupes sit watching the Pz 
playing quietly together.| aS Si ee 
JOSEY: ‘Set eam 
~ They’ll be fine for Ted’ s valenunens a 
[Hears something.| But listen! << 
Here comes Nurse and shell 
take me back to bed. | {Once + % i 


see what a lot I. have put to- ii 
‘gether. 2 ea 
With the help ie Cupp, she. poses 
them quickly in a semi-circle on the 
stage. CoLONiaL CouPLE in centre. 
Paste rushes from one to another, * 
putting on finishing touches.| oo ete 
I think at ey lo; they are vere 
lovely. ee 
CupIp [ (gleefully 0 ‘fae - ae si 
Ha! Ha! She says you are rate a pe 
Make your bow to the lady! 
[They all bow and courtesy 1% - 
characteristic style to JOSEY. Paste 
bobs with them. Then they bow: and — 
courtesy to audience. As curtainfalls, — 
the couples face each other and bow a ; 
courtesy to Lots pets ta aged 


EHOLD this polar bear and see 
.  Acase of Nature’s skilled design. 
B— See how this creature’s coat and form 
With all his habitat* combine. > 

Lire “But why is this?” I hear you ask. 


_ To hide from natural enemies, 


es To creep unnoticed and unseen’ 
Upon the prey he plainly sees. 


He wears protective coloring, — 
gia - Like many creatures, strong and weak. 
ee Oh dear, I wish that I might, too, 
- » When.I am playing hide-and-seek! 


J. M.- 


OUNG Tommy on a big sperm whale 
Y ' Rode forty miles to sea, 
And Spaniel Wimpers, lucky brute, | 
Was asked for company. " 
For twenty moons they sailed away, 
Far off to Noman’s Isle, 
Then hitched their monster to a stake 
And swam to shore, a mile. 


For days they lived on jow-jow meat 
And spuds and periwinks. 
A-hunting in the jungle wild ae 
The lion and the lynx. \ 
Once Wimpers and a big baboon Ny 
Began an awful fight; 
But Tommy with an arrow swift 
Soon put the foe to flight. 


Upon a hill one sunny day 
They saw a waterspout. 
“It’s Mr. Whale!”’ our Tommy cried. 
“He’s mad; we left him out.” 
Then fast they hurried to the shore; 
_. Alas, it was too late; 
Away on the horizon swam 
The whale at fearful rate. 


That crying wouldn’t help they knew, 
And so the pair just laughed, wee 
And then they set about to build 
A fine sea-going raft. 
Good Wimpers carried lots of wood 
From shipwrecks on the beach; 
In fact, he managed anything 
That Tommy had to teach. 


At last they launched a splendid raft 
Upon the billows white, 

And in another hour or so 
The land was out of sight. 

Then all at once the skipper spied 
A ship approaching fast; 

He piped his gallant crew on deck, | 

e manned him ’fore the mast. 
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“Behold, my noble crew!’’ cried he. 
“The pirate foe is nigh: 
“Our fair America expects 
“Each dog to do or die!” 
So Wimpers wagged his shaggy tail 
And barked both loud and long, 
And all the while the robber ship 
Came rapidly along. 


Five minutes passed—the wicked craft 
Was but a biscuit’s throw. 

“Ho! Strike your colors!’ came a yell. 
“And send your crew below!” 

“Tl not!’ replied young Tommy bold, — 
And ordered Wimp to bark, 

For far on the horizon showed 
A tiny, blackish mark. 


“Just keep on barking!” shouted he. 
“The speck is growing big; 
“] think it is the truant whale— 
: pai Sot esl Man sat fie 
— q me en perish!” cried the pirate chief, 
aN w= His guns aimed at the raft. 
; SOUS: He never noticed Mr. Whale 
Approaching swiftly aft. 


And then the stern command to “Fire!” 
But ere the cannon roared, 

The whale upset the pirate ship 
And all went overboard. 

Young Tommy and good Wimpers, too, 
Climbed on the friendly back, 

And while the pirates sank below, 
They played at “High-Low-Jack.” 
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DEAR LITTLE, JOHN MARTINERS: 
ock-a-doodle, | et 
dAoodle-dool Tell | gh be Beene ues 
meChildren, et 3 pa 
how are you? fe | ee 
Areyou gladand | i aaa 
areyougay’Are at a 
ouwell this pleas- | | es eae 
ant day? Heres ahap- 
py thought and dear: Try each On 
year just to greet the day with joy. This is good Sere qe 
girl and boy. Say inwords that sant tyoubest,- Thanks, dear Birt, 
Morning, for my rest, hank you, Mornmg, forto- eee Gee 
thought, andwork,and play: Thats the proper thing to © Seek 
say As you stand all i theretakelong breaths of. sweet> ine : 
fresh arr; breathe so deeply, breathe so long, tiswillige eae 
make you welland strong. Sweet fresh arr all meee 
with gun gives you hetter work and fan. Adipure 
thoughts to thig,and see just how dear all he a a 
~will be.lcan CROW+o qe eet the day. ae ee Ca 


‘foucan crow croton : 


i 
—, 


ifyou — ay 
dont agree with me... , s sa 
‘Verse by ‘Your merry Morning Bicadie 

Chavlatts Brewster Jordan. Cock: -a- doodle: -Rooster. 


LITTLE Grace,our darling daughter, 
Isn’t frightened by the water. 
f may even splash and wet her 
Grace just loves it all the better 
You should see her wash her face in 

of water in the basin. 
You should hear her merry I[aughter 
She’s so clean and sweet thereafter. 


en 


THIS Youngster has a certain name, 
But [ can’t make her tell it. 

Now see if you, by trying hard, 
Can find it out and spell it. 


DESIGN BY HARVEY PEAKE 


E 2 ye 
, ae ‘ ; 
- yh oe eit soe ee, 
ee ewe we eat 


ithe 


am | _ THIS little boy once made a call; 
. He thought he ought to pay it, 
His name was printed on his card; 
Now see if you can say it. 


DESIGN BY HARVEY PEAKE 
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WINDMILLS, tulips, wooden shoes, 
Trousers, skirts, wide as you choose. 
Does it not seem very strange 
That their fashions never change? 


— 
rae 
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HERE was once alittle boy who woke 
up feeling very. cross indeed. He 
scolded the cat, and he scolded the 

dog, and .he chased the little chicks off the 

back porch. They were new little chicks, just 


ve, 


oe } 
ee* eee fee, 


eo 


out of the shell, and it surprised them very 


7, much to be grumbled at and chased. They 
ol E, told their mother all about it, and she, too, 
| was rather shocked. She explained that may- 
aie be Johnny had eaten something that didn’t agree with him. 
ae “You know, my dears,” she said gently, “Johnny is a human being, 
ice Sand when human beings don’t like their dinners, it often happens that they 
Ji don’ t like their friends.” : 5; 
3 ee. The wee chickens said, ““How very funny.” Then they began sharp- 
Bis _ ening their little bills so that they could gather up the tiniest crumbs when 
nee heir dinner time should come. Cross little Johnny went around to the front 
of the lawn, and what do you think he began to scold at now? He began 
e to scold at the house. 
Bi zs “I wish,” he said in a crybaby sort of voice, “I wish you were not 
- built at the top of a hill with nothing but stupid trees about you. I wish 
5 ae that you were down at the seaside, and that the big, blue ocean were right 
, _in front of you. Then I could sit right here in the hammock and watch 


en the ships go by. 9 y, 


a ~“So you could, Johnny, so you could.. And you might build forts 
‘Ss in the sand, and at night you could watch the moonlight playing with the 
5 ee 


f 


ve. little waves, When there was a storm, you could hear the big rollers pound- 
4 i ing against the shore.” There was silence for a minute, and then the big, 


rumbly voice continued: “I’m just as sorry 
as you are, Johnny, that I let thent build me > 
1°? 

Now Johnny had scolded the dog, and the iS : 
dog hadn’t said a word; neither had the cat, 
nor the chicks (except to their mother). So, 


here! 


when the house began calmly to answer him, a ia ’ 
he was very much astonished. He had never : NW Si 
wath Mie. 


known that houses could talk, and he said so. oes 
But ‘the house said: “Dear me, yes! houses can talk.’” = | th 
went on to say something that surprised Johnny very much. — 
to pull itself up from its foundation, and to start off for the se 
said that, if they lost no time and began to move at once, they couk 
by the big, beautiful sea at four o'clock. shares. ‘a 
Now you know it sometimes happens that one may van i 
much, or fancy he does. But when he finally gets his wish, it de 
nearly so fine a thing as it did when it was still in the Land of W ) 
that was exactly the case with J ohnny. He had longed to. hee 


down by the tumbling ocean, and now, when the house obliging 
re Xe 


to go there, he was full of excuses on the subjects: “3 3, a 
“No,” he said slowly, “T think ee aa better not t start to 0- 


she’d like it if the nenple came and found only the cellar.” Sey pi o 
‘Why couldn’t they follow us?” asked the ha “Tm. sure 

leave plenty of tracks. They wouldn’ t have te slightest coublay f 
the way.” aR Dele a 
yo nen, Babys is asleep in. ie ie Tr m sure "you ‘d wa 


ee een ee ee ot ee 
pee er 
‘ a 
Cea om 
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he a fall out and hurt himself,” said Johnny and his voice sounded as 
hough he was ready to cry. 3 | 

~ “T don’t think it would hurt baby a Bit * said the Taine “Td be very 

“careful, especially at the railroad crossing.”’ : 

_ “You might be struck by an electric train,” : said Johnny, looking ° 

very much frightened. 

“Nonsense,” said the house phatunitely: “Why should they hit me? 

‘T'm big enough to be seen. Besides, if a train should hit a house, some- 

thing would happen to the train! Come now, Johnny, decide. Very soon 

‘Stefa will close my shutters, and then I shall have to go to sleep. Did you 

know that houses sleep as soon as their-shutters are closed?” 

cat - “No, I didn’t,” said Johnny, ‘but here comes Stefa now. Better 

have your nap, Mr. House, and not bother to move on such a hot day.” 

a) - *That’s what I call an ungrateful child,” said the house, as Johnny 
jumped up, and stretching his arms over his head, gave a great yawn, and 

ran indoors. 
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Mary Dossins Prior. 
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- mother and much less a Resident Engineer to the Division Engineer. : He 


OMMY’S father was an En- 4 
gineer, the kind of man who 
_ plans ‘railroads and bridges. ; 

Tonah? wanted to be an engineer, too, 

=f > : when he grew to be a man. He was 

ra a» Sart ~ very much interested in Daddy’ Ss work, 4 
ing Ab ; and he liked to call him Chief Engineer “4 


*, 


instead of Daddy, but this was ‘usually 5 
shortened to Daddy-Chief. rit! ms 


His Mother he called ‘Pisce 
Engineer, which was short for Divisio mn 
Engineer. Tommy took ‘his orders: 
from her when Daddy-Chief_ wasn Uh 
around. In return Tommy was called — » 
Resident Engineer, and the yard was his field for work. Tommy had lots of q 
fun building things and always reported to Daddy-Chief every night. — An : 
engineer naturally must take orders from the engineer over him, and dt ommy a 
usually was very good about taking orders from his parents. re Sa 

But, if there was one thing more than another that Tommy disliked to 4 
do, it was to wash his neck and ears, and one day the Vision Engineer ordered 2 
him to doit. Tommy tried, that is, he whisked the wash-cloth at them, but 4 


mother did not like the result, and she told him to do it over. And what y- 


‘ 
* 
i 


do you think Tommy said? Something that no little boy ought to say to his” : 


me See 


eee 


9 
": 


said, ““I won’t!”’ ta 

So he had to go into the hatheaain: and shut the door, and stay there 
until he was sorry and did what he was told to do. ~ 1 Abe of oe 
That night, when Daddy- Chief came home, mother ‘met him. at the 


4 


that he had better tell you himself.” | ot eee -_ Sans a 
ae r a : 


Steps. . 
“T’ve had some trouble with Deaths to- -day,’ ’ she said, ‘ on r think 


(ies 5 
i“ 


“y 
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Puy. All right, Pier’ is s he?” Ale ‘Daddy. : 
ie Tn the back yard.” 
30 Daddy rounded the house wtih a He “Hello there, Mr. Resident 
er, how has the work been going to-day?” 


bf Ok Daddy- Chief, what do you think? T ote a discovery.” 


f3 


“Him, ‘That so? What was ite se 


es SW king in ieee oa the Werther was so nice for outdoor work?” ns 
. Osea 
ws * : md ye 


“T sf see. You forgot that no engineer ever says ‘fiat toa pu perion, didn’t 
o Well, what was s the cry 


: “A to the top. "Then I put the end of the rubber hose in the water, and 
spray end was out on the floor. Then, Daddy-Chief, I went to the win- 
w to look SN) ee WEED I came back, the water was running out of the 


“Hmm,” said Daddy. | 
“Wasn’t that a Seabank Daddy- 
Chief ?”’ ; 
. “Ves, for you it was, ied son, and 
Daddy will explain it to you. But 
first, as Chief Engineer, I must see that 
{| you never say that word to the Divi- 
sion Engineer again; so, to be sure that 


ma Ui 
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you will not forget, to-morrow you take © 
the water out of the cellar. Some ran. 
in last night from the rain.” 


Pi Y Dagoy, iF RAN RIGHT ~ i 
iota VER THE EDGE The next evening, when !Daddy 
came swinging into the yard, Tommy 


ran to meet him with a radiant face. 
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“Oh Daddy, the water is all out of the cellar.” 
| “Well, that’s fine. How did you doit?” — ff | 
“Why, I used my discovery. It worked just the way. it id in the bathe “a 
room, Daddy-Chief.” pee a 
“Tell me all about it,” said Daddy, seating himself on the porch. a 
“Well, you see, there was a great deal of water down in the cellar, and 

I started to carry it out with my little sand bucket, and before long I got a 4 


tired, Then I saw the hose in the back yard, and I thought I would try my — 


‘ 
: ; discovery, so J put one end in the water in the cellar, Daddy-Chief, and took ie 

7, the other end out in the alley. At first it didn’t work at all, and I was q 
Be ie afraid I would have to carry it all out in my bucket. Then I sucked on ‘nee SS 


* 


hose with my mouth, the end out in the alley, you know. I sucked, and _ 
sucked, and sucked, and pretty soon—ugh—l got a great big mouthful ‘ore 
that dirty water, and when I dropped the hose, the water started to run, and 
se eaer ea ie 4 
**T see,” said Daddy. A x f 
eee a made it do that, Daddy-Chief? - You and you vous explain. 
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it to me.’ 

““You have been using what we ball a SYPHON, Tommy. You eds, the 
end of the hose in the alley was lower than the water in the cellar, and, after x ‘* 
you got the water started by sucking, it kept right on running. You know — oe 
the air presses down on everything. This air pressure is about fourteen — 
pounds on every square inch, so there was fourteen pounds pressing on every. q 
inch of that water in the cellar. This pressure was great enough to force i. $ 
the water up over the window-sill and out through the hose after you s started — | 
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it. Some day, after you have been to High School I will explain it more 
fully. But remember, if you have one end lower than the other and get the ee 
water started, it will keep on running.” a 
“Tt wasn’t a discovery after all, was it, Daddy? You knew it call aha 
time?” . Dy hice 
“It has been known for a long, long time, Tommy, but it was a 1 discov- a 
ery for you, and Daddy is mighty proud of his Resident Engineer.” : re “s 4 
Da.e S. Coun. Se 
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OTTY and Annabelle Lee, the little girl who fed next door, were 
chums. They always played together, every afternoon after kin- 
peteetten--yes, every single Gone They played everything they 

co But one day when it was Dotty’s 
_ aa ‘to go to see Annabelle ines Annabelle Lee was sick in bed! Oh dear! 
Pees “She 3 isn’t very sick, dear,” said Annabelle Lee’s mother, “but it will 
ee " be best for you not to come to see her. ut will be about ten days before you 


Sie "and Annabelle can play together again.” 
So Dotty went home all alone. She was so forlorn and so kenecarne: she 


“sii know what. to do with herself. eh then—what do you suppose hap- 


hi 


COPY BOOK 


“Now, Dot,” she explained, 


“into this book you can put , 


surprises for Annabelle Lee— 
one for every day she is sick. 
The leaves of the copy-book 
must be folded to make pockets. 
Each leaf makes a pocket. You 
slip some little gift into each 
and then you seal the pocket by 
licking the seal and ‘pasting. it 


to seal the pocket tight. You 


write on each pocket the day 


and the time when Annabelle , 


Lee can open it.” 
“What fun!” cried Dotty. 


FIRST FOLD 


PUT IN 
SURPRISES 
AND SEAL 


a balloon that isn’t yet blown! Oh, Oh!” 


-So Dot began her work. She folded ten leaves of the blankshbok: 
first folding the leaf down with its upper edge close to the binding. 


that was a pointed pocket. Each leaf was folded this way. Then, nae ae 

all, Dotty cut the cover of ‘the copy-book to fit the shape of the eaves oy a Lie 
It surely was fun! She cut little s!ories and jokes for the pocket and i 

sealed them with the other things that were’ toys pe ae could play with 


in bed: The toys had to be flat and small. 


FINISHED 
| “BOOK 
_ CLOSED. 


FINISHED . 
BOOKOPEN| 


“T can put stories and little jokes into the e 
pockets, can’t I? And I can put a paper doll, maybe—and cut-outs and — 
pretty pictures! Oh, I can think of ever so many things Annabelle can play | 
with in bed, Mother! Oh, T’'m going to buy a penny balloon to pa m one, 


_ Then. 


the lower corner went up and was folded to meet this and make the pocket — 
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aos, _ When it was all done, there was a lumpy-bumpy jolly book all full of fun! 
Then mother told Dot how to make jolly-jelly. That was fun too! 
5 You can make it exactly as Dot did for all you need to do is to find two 
or three empty glass jelly tumblers. Cut a strip of colored tissue and place 


Be it inside each glass—a straight, not curved glass, 1 is best; the strip should 
EA. — bej just as wide as the glass is high and red or yellow or orange paper is best. 
Cut a circle for the bottom of ‘the glass and put it in without paste. Then 
fe drop into the j jar a | little doll or a wee toy soldier or someting else that is 
nice. : gs . 

a as Cut a” hits paper circle to ey over the top ofthe jolly-jelly. Fit 3 it 
= e “over: the top and paste its edges tight. to the glass as aehee seals ny 2 jars 
"sometimes. Then write a label for the jelly jar. 

wee tar Dotty wrote a letter and explained to Annabelle.that she could have a 
¢ ae jar of s surprise jolly-jelly after taking her bad medicine. Then she put 
, the surprise book into a pretty basket with some flowers and carried them to 
> Annabelle Lee’s house. It really was ever so nice! Annabelle Lee’s mother 
Ey said that. Annabelle began to get well as soon as she saw all that sick-a-bed 

} fun, and she called it her sick-a-bed party when she opened the jolly- jelly. 
‘ Babe ror. have some little sick friend that youd like to make a sick-a-bed 
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THE HORRID__—‘|—- 
SNIPPY S) NAPPY-| 


NE day I met a Bacal snap | 
() And tipped my hat politely. 


“Good Morning, Sir,” I said to him: 
In manner kind and sprightly. 
Did Snippy Snap return my bow, 
Or pass a simple greeting, 
Or show a little pleasure in 
Our accidental meeting? 
Did Snippy Snap look nice to me, 
Or even quaint, or funny, 
Or give the least impression of 
A person sweet and sunny? 


Alack! Alas! Oh, NO indeed! 
Contrary to my wishes, 

He acted like a pound of tacks 
Served up on pickle dishes. | 

“Go ’way,” snapped he with sullty lips, 5 
And looks as black as ink, Sir. ES I | 

He growled sulky, ugly words 
I dare not even think, Sir. een 


E "He serked himself, he eiged his heels 
ao. With naughty frown and glare, Sir. 
a cae gave a snappy slap at me re 
ae _ And kicked a harmless chair, Sir. 

‘a He does not like our sunny days, 

| He does not play, nor sing, 

He does not smile, he cannot laugh, 

He snaps at everything. 3 


What do you think of Snippy Snap? 

Tis needless to reply. 

You have the same opinion of 
The Snippy Snap as I. 

He isn’t any use at all; 
He spoils our work and fun; 

He has no good to say or think 
Of us or any one. 

He is a naughty creature who 
Makes all of us unhappy. 

By name and nature he is just’ 


A horrid Snippy Snappy. 
, JOHN MARTIN. 
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. Good and RIGH T! 
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MONG the many lovely and beautiful nymphs and maidens who 
A lived in the days of Jupiter and Juno, the ruling king and queen . 
of heaven and earth long ago, there was none more beautiful, than 
a maiden named A-rach-ne. 
And oh, how beautifully she could weave ana embroider! Not only 
her friends and companions, but the nymphs of the forests and streams 
came. to look upon her work 


a 


and to watch her make clever 
and graceful patterns « on her 
web. 

It was said, surely no 
mortal ever taught her, for 
no one save Minerva could 
think of such beautiful designs. 

Minerva was the goddess 
of spinning, weaving, and 
needlework, and neither mor- 
tal nor immortal possessed 


Tad 
$4 a5 . 
See a 


her wonderful skill in work- 

manship. It annoyed Arachne 

and really made her indignant _ 
- to hear this, for Minerva had ar 
not taught, her, and she did not like to be considered a pupil of any y sine, ie 
no, not even of a goddess. . sa - 


“Indeed!” she said, decidedly irritated: ee has not been my 
teacher. I am not afraid to try my skill against hers. Just let her come — 
and prove her art. I fear no one in heaven or on earth.” ev, yh a 


q 
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i These words reached the ears of Minerva and it greatly displeased her 
: to Jearn that a mortal dared to challenge a goddess. 

And so it came about that an old woman, white-haired and leaning 
& “heavily over her cane, one day tottered before Arachne at her spinning and 


= 


ae heard her commenting on Minerva’s skill. 


In a quavering voice she addressed the maiden, softly and gently. 
~~ “T am an old woman, my dear,.and in my time have learned many 
things I would give you advice. Challenge any one, but do not, I pray 
“3 you, challenge a goddess, and above all, Minerva. Do not try your skill 


~ 


a against hers, for you will fail in your attempt, and you will be punished. 
a Rather ask Minerva’ s baryon for pone boldness, and, as she i Is good and 


7 


Les your belie old woman,” Arachne retorted in a tone of scorn. 
«4 do not need it. I am not afraid of Minerva. Let her come, if she dare.” 
e: — *Then behold her atone you!” said her visitor, in a clear, strong voice, 
and throwing off her disguise of an old woman, Minerva rose straight and 


wee, 


4 ‘tall before her, queenly in bearing, her eyes flashing with pride and power. 
4 Every nymph and mortal present bowed low before the regal presence 
4 : while Arachne, flushed and embarrassed, regarded her with genuine surprise 
_ and astonishment. Then Minerva challenged Arachne, who, with mouth 
4 set ieee tight, accepted the challenge. 
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Two looms were set up and the rivals, curiously and eagerly Gntchen 


by every one, began to weave. Both worked so delicately and so swiftly | 
that very soon gorgeous colors appeared,—gold, crimson, ‘royal: purple,— 


Woven in marvelous designs. / 


‘Minerva chose for her pattern her contest with Neptune, Ring of the. " 
Sea. It had been proclaimed by the gods that the great city of Athens i 


should be awarded to the one who would. produce the best gift to man. 
Neptune gave the horse and Minerva brought forth the olive tree. ~The 
gods decided in favor of Minerva, for besides peme very useful, the olive 
tree was considered the emblem of Peace. 

This was the scene she’ wove on her canvas. In the center, the great 
gods were placed, Jupiter royally and grandly enthroned in the middle. 


‘ 
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<a 
shades and tints of all colors of the rainbow blending Pertecthy sane were A 
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With his trident, a three pronged spear, N eptune seemed to strike the earth — 


from which the horse had sprung. | Herself, Minerva showed with her hel- 4 


met on her head and with her breastplate of goat skin, making the olive tree 


grow. Among its green leaves she made a butterfly, wondrously vivid— 


beautiful in coloring, its velvety wings, smooth silken back, even its little 


horns and eyes so remarkably well woven that Arachne stared and was lost — 


‘In a trance of wonderment. Here and there, too, Minerva made designs 


~ 


showing how mortals had been punished for displeasing and daring to offend : 


the gods. All around she made a lovely border of olive leaves which proved 
whose handiwork it was. ' 


It was a wonderful piece of weaving, and still Arachne was bold Bite . 


to think she could do better and eclipse the work of a goddess. She selected 
for her pattern, however, designs that were not noble or inspired by noble 


ideas. She showed the greatest of all the gods, J upiter, disguised in. various : 


forms, bent upon evil intent. Before the maiden Leda, he appeared asa. 
swan and Arachne showed her caressing the swan. In the disguise of a bull, 
he came to Europa, the princess, after whom tradition says the great conti- 
nent of Europe was named. Arachne represented him coming into the field. 


as she and her playmates were gathering red roses, and as his tameness and re 
gentleness prompted her to mount his back for a ride, he suddenly leaped - 


up, sped through the seas, and brought her to the far off island of Crete to # 


live. In an underground room where she had. been imprisoned by her 3 
father to y guard her from all danger, Jupiter appeared as a shower of gold to ‘g 
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: Danae, a goddess of wondrous beauty, upon whom he brought trouble and 
_ misfortune. ee ; 
Other scenes Arachne pictured, showing the gods as brutal and stupid 
with drunkenness, or conveying the idea of things evil, mean, and sordid. 
| Her patterns were woven with such great skill that Minerva could not help 
: admiring them, but she was furious at the implied insults to the gods, and 
turning to her, exclaimed, | 
“You wicked woman, how dare you!” 

ie _ She dashed at the canvas, struck it roughly and then tore it into pieces. 
%, And, in her rage, she even showered blows upon Arachne, which so morti- 
fied and shamed the maiden that she disappeared forever. At the very 
moment of her vanishing, a little animal gradually appeared, weaving a fine 
“web and spinning the slender, delicate thread by which it might hang. This 
little animal we know as the spider, but, in the Greek language, it is called 
y Arachne. te 3 - Barpara ARDEN. 
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H Bear, big Bear 
What do you see © 

From high up there © 

Beneath the tree? _ - 


7 


I see the brook 


om 

Far, far below, he 
The valley red . 4 
With evening’s glow. ye 

I see the rocks, a 
And silent meadows J i 
Turn purple in D 4 
The creeping shadows. oa 
Oh Bear, big Bear a 
Whom do you love a 
As you stand there 4 
So far above a 


= 
a bake 
La OR 


The meadow and 
The giant trees? | 

Whom do you love ? 
Oh, tell me please! 
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I love my life 


‘ 

4 
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And pleasant food. Coe oh rf . 
I love the sun, a 


- And cliffs and wood. 
I love sweet smells 
And mountains tall. 


I love my babies 
Best of all. 
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ef HE Master has come over Jordan,” 

“pn Said Hannah the mother one day; ave 
“He is healing the people who throng Him, wk 

With a touch of His finger, they say. | > pee 


“And now’ shall carry the children, | 


ee Sey ree eons 


If I carry it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. 


-“Tf He lay His hand on the children 
My heart will be lighter, I know, 

For a blessing for ever and ever — 

Will follow them as they go.’ 


eIA Little Rachel and Samuel and J ohn, the Bae : 4 
Re ie I shall carry the baby, Esther, . ata 
~ th 9 For the Lord to look. upon.” a B 
9- Bi The father looked at her kindly, . . é 4 
i Soe _ But he shook his head and smiled; Ars 4 
ran ; “Now who but a doting mother ae 
AR Would think of a thing so wild? i, 

; “Tf the children were tortured by demons, | Pe 
Or dying of fever, ’twere well; a 

Or had they the taint cf the leper, ‘a 

Like many in Israel.” Raia 

“Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan, ts . 

I feel such a burden of care, _ i 


aS over ae hills of J flake 
23 Along by the vine-rows green, : 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between; 


Mia the phone who. hung on n His. jeanne 

: Or waited His touch and His word,— 

ae: ms ete the row of proud Pharisees listening ae eS 
Bene aaa to the feet of the Lord. = 


“Now why shouldst thou hinder the Master,” 
Said Peter, ‘with children like these? 
Seest not how from morning to evening 
He teacheth and healeth disease ?”’ 


Then Christ said, “Forbid not the children, 
Permit them to come unto me!” 
And He took in His arms little Esther, 
- And Rachel He set on His knee; _ 


And the heavy heart of the mother 
_ Was lifted all earth-care above, 
As He laid His hand on the-brothers, 
And blest them with tenderest_love; 


As He said of the Babes’ in His bosom, 
_ “Of such are the kingdom of heaven” — 
_ And strength for all duty and trial, 
That hour to her spirit were given. 
re JULIA GILL. 
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PPY little Eskimo 
With his big white Polar Bear, 

By his house of ice and snow, 

See them eating gumdrops rare. 
Pudgy nose and furry clothes, 

Always in a nice warm glow, 
Jack Frost cannot nip his toes, 

Happy little Eskimo. 


EiLLiot DoLp, JR. 
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UNNY little Hottentot, 
See the way he smiles and smiles, 
All his teeth are shiny white, 
You can see them shine for miles. 
Koola Koola is his name, 
From a habitation hot, 
For that name just who can blame 
Funny little Hottentot? 


ELLiot DoLp, JR. 
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= THE CAMEL = 


| WITH PICTURES FROM ANDRE HALLE’S “DROLL BEASTS.” 


! 


|T’S hard to write poetic things 

Of Camel Beast for he Pog 

Can't seem to stir up pretty words 

In poet men like me. renter 

| It’s not exactly Camel’s looks 

Le 3 That make him commonplace, 
But that expression Camel has 

On his peculiar face. 


; 


He Hee a nose contemptuous way— 
(Quite harmless I suppose, ) 
Of looking at me haughtily 
Along his Roman nose. 
He doesn’t look quite comfortable, 
Nor act quite at his ease. _ | 
The strange expression of his nose 
a: Looks like a smothered sneeze. ia 
AK I always think a Camel thinks 
5 Peculiar things for he | 
| Looks just as if he thought the most 
Peculiar things of me. 
But, “handsome i is that 
handsome does,’ 
(As kindly people say,) 
} Old Camel does a Jot of things 
In quite a handsome way. 
He carries burdens all pay long 


& 


th dpaert sands ae heat. 
Pie doesn’t cry nor fuss because 
a He hasn’ t much to eat. 


} ee "Without a drink, and smile; 


For one good drink will satisfy 
i ne 5 Old Camel quite a while. 


a But one big hump and it’s . 
sf _ Where all the things are packed on him, 
__ And where his driver sits. : 
e ; ‘The Camel of more Northern lands : 
___ Has two humps—just like saddles; 
me _ As he’s the Desert Ship that’s where 
| ‘aa fHis captain steers and paddles. 
oe A Camel’s food lies in his hump. 
oe ~ When it is good and fat 
You know a Camel is well- fed 
And you are glad of that. 
a a mee hump supplies his nourishment; 
Bec For many days, and serves 
: a To give the proper nutriment 
hg _ The rest of him deserves. 


The Camel humps along his way; 


The ake think the Carls is 
An almost sacred beast, 

And don’t allow the poet man 
To disagree the least. 

"Tis said that Punchinello smiles 
When Camel passes by. he se 

He thinks zs hump is handsomer, — ae ee 
So that’s the reason why. 

Then Punchinello grins a grin, = 
And says with pride, says he,— _ 

“But I won’t let a Arab man | 
Sit up on top of me.’ 


He asks no reasons why, | ees ae 


And does his duty as it 


With neither smile nor sigh. 


I wonder if he loves his 
I wonder if he knows 


How queer he looks when Baia down 
Along his Roman nose. 

I wonder, when he looks at me, 
(So strangely if you please.) 

If he has great contempt for me, eS, 
Or only wants to sneeze. } 


comes 


work. 


PETER DUDLEY. . 


-IGGELTY, Piggelty, and Toc, all out of ‘breath and 

“quite excited, came tumbling into the room where Ti 
Poo, the master, was at work one fine spring morning. 

neues great big web has been spun around a meadow over on the edge 
of Flubb,”’ gasped Higgelty. 

aS | “Tt’s nae of the whoppingest big threads: you ever saw,’ cried Pig- 

gelty. “They have big sharp thorns on them, and Toc was caught on one 

when he crawled under.” 

; We pulled. and pulled to get him loose,” Higgelty went on. 

. Aa aha: it tore my coat-tail!” roared Toc. “It’s a horrid thing. What 

do you think made it?” | | 

S aA spider, of course,” answered Ti Poo, at once. “Only spiders spin 

d webs. But a web with thorns—That's very strange. We must look into 
this. im shall go and consult Michael about it.” : , 

ay iT Poo put on his hat and coat, and after learning exactly where the 

es was. located, set out for Michael’s house. 

| ‘Michael was the oldest and wisest spider in Flubb, ae a great friend 

Mp fof the genomes. He had studied web building under the most famous 

y _ instructors, and was looked on as a master craftsman: When Ti Poo 

ie 3 luge his poe: Ae pone Michael busily engageda in giving lessons to a 


be eo ta. so that, Pier fall came, “they would know how to make good, tight 


. homes for the winter. 
ae “How do you do,” said Michael, quite pleased at receiving a call from the 
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a. master gnome. “Come right in. Pll call my wife. She’s at work pickling 

< young spring flies that I’ve caught for next winter.” | 

. 4 “Oh, don’t disturb her,” replied Ti Poo. “I’ve not come to make a 

"social call, but to see if I can engage your valuable services as a consulting 

Ss expert.” 

: e = “T shall be most happy to give you any advice I can,’ tanswersd archae 

f __ bowing gravely. “What is the matter that troubles you?” 

3 Pel? Ti Poo related all that had been told him about the strange web, and 
- Michael listened ‘ very Joes while the young oe looked on with 
“wide open eyes. 


“H—m—m—m—,” said Michael, after ‘Ti Poo had finished. “Very 


have caught me at a busier time,” he added. 


os, 
“Oh, but we want to pay you for your time and gion? Ti: Phe said He 
quickly. “T’ll send you two dozen young bluebottle flies.” _ oe eae Nat 
“Very good,” agreed Michael. “Just let me tell my wife where I'm oe 
going. And you young fellows,” he added, turning to the envespiltate i ig m . 
“while ’'m away can be practising that slip knot I showed you for fastening 
your threads to leaf stems. Mind you have something to show when a fee 


get back.” | | peteien | 2 : 

It was a long tramp to the meager where the strange web had een us a 
seen, and it was late in the afternoon when Ti Poo and Michael reached it. % i 
They walked up and stood side by side, looking at the web. Ti Poo had — :* x. 
never in his life been more puzzled by anything. But as he did not want 4 
to appear so, he kept very quiet, watching Michael out of the corner of his — ; 
eye and waiting for the spider to speak. After a one time Michael scratched 


his head, and said, ‘“H—m*—m—m.” e 
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Now, it is very likely that you already have guessed what ia erst a ie 
web was,—nothing but a barbed wire fence that had just been built. But as 
there was no need _ for 
fences in the Kingdom of, 
Flubb, it was only natural 
that Michael and Ti Poo 
were puzzled by it. 

Michael gave the bot- 
tom wire a tug, examined 
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one of the sharp barbs, | 
crawled up one of the £A.-- 
posts, looked along the 


y EN 
fence, and -then came od 7 SSN ye) 
down again, mumbling to AS Ws ou oy 
himself, all the while. mae Aatee 
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“Very strange job,” 
he muttered, scratching : 
his head again. “Very. — 


strange. I don’t under- 
stand this kind of building 
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fet all. ‘Thi isn’t done Be ooriing to any plans I’ve ever studied. Bee ropes 
eter to be strung fast enough—but there are no ground moorings.” 

3 “Ah, I was just about to observe that,”’ said Ti Poo, nodding wisely, 
_ though, as a matter of fact, he had not the faintest idea of what a ground 


ooring was, and to tell the truth, neither have I. 


a 4s “And where are the flying ballustrades, and the leg grapples, and the 
left and right side weed “supports, and the bramble brackets: 2”? Michael 
_ went on. 

4 _ “Where, indeed: ?? echoed Ti Poo. “You voice my ih thoughts.” 


. “But what puzzles me most,” Michael began again, “‘is that there’s no 
e: observation center. I have to keep all my eight eyes open and watch very 
z sharply when I sit in the center of my webs, in order to see every fly the 
minute he’s caught, and so catch and bind him before he gets away. 

- How could any one watch this big straggley affair?” 

: “That’s exactly what had just occurred to me!” exclaimed Ti Poo. 

“a % “Well, there’s so much about it,” Michael concluded, after thinking a 
i few moments longer, “T’l] have to stay and study this thing for a while. I’ll 
é 4 come and make my report to you to-morrow when I’ve learned all about it. 


And if you’re going by my house, I wish you would stop and tell my wife 


a _ that Ill be late getting home to-night.” ; 
4 _ Ti Poo promised, and started off for home, shaking his head and won- 
7 ' dering what this terrible web could have been built for. 
j re He was rather surprised when Michael failed to appear the next day, 
o and a little worried when he did not show up on the day following. On the 
x, 4 third day, Ti Poo was just starting to send one of the gnomes over to the 
spider’ s house when there was a knock on the door, and, as he opened it, in 
‘came Michael’s wife. She was dressed in a sun-bonnet and a gingham 
4 b apron, and held a handkerchief to her eyes with two hands while she wrung 
a another pair in grief. She had on two pairs of rubbers, and was crying so 
hard that a moment after she entered she was standing in a puddle of tears. 
“Oh, Master Ti Poo,”’ she sobbed. “My poor husband—where is he?” 
f 4 “Do you mean that he hasn’t come home?” exclaimed Ti Poo. 


i 


‘4 4 _ She shook her head. ‘He has never been away over night before, and ~ 


_ here it is, going on three days. Id have come to you sooner, but what 
. - with all the housework, and the canning, and taking care of the children— 
Be _we’ ve a hundred and eighty-three, you know Hi 


Vie =. 

Bac ta 

as, 

ie t ” interrupted ” Ti Poo. 
ye ‘ “And T'll go myself No ow you 20 aah dine and don’ t Worry.) 3 re’ 

es. § him for you.” ate Sane hs a ed aay ee 

se Bay hi te Michael’s wife thanked the gnome aia Ria? away leaving»: trail of © 
2% er tears, while Ti Poo called in all the other gnomes and directed them tc start 
ea 7 a general search for Michael. He himself, with Tic and Toe; st 

“Satie once for the big web. eats een ty 3 a 

; | ' They Stcaehed the meadow ona differént side thas fe h 

ag 4 Bee and Ti Poo saw that the shortest way to reach the place where he hha 1 
Bens Michael was to crawl under the fence and to cut across the field. As | 
Oem neared the spot where Michael had last been seen, they heard a terrible u 
Bai te of galloping behind them, and looking around they saw some ae ni 

: charging toward them. : ere 


ye 
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© fas st as cee alas ‘expecting every nts to be featipled ander foot, when 
on all at once, they came to the fence, and as they scrambled under it, rolling 
7 es: over and over, they could see the huge animals turn and trot away toward 
: wy another corner of the meadow. 

a “Hello,” exclaimed a voice from overhead, and ane up, whom should 
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they see but Michael, hard at work fastening down a fly he had just caught 
in a big web he had stretched across the fence wires. 
| Se “You’ re a nice one,” cried Ti Poo. “What do you mean by staying 
BS away from home so long? Your wife was so perories that we had to come 
a and look for you.” . ; 
. ey. Oh, that’s stad bad,” mend Michael, as he finished fastening the | 
A “fly. and serambled down to the ground. “You see, it was this way. I 
thought that while I was studying this big web I might as well build one of 
my own, and see what luck I had here. Say, it’s a great place for catching } 
flies! I’ve caught more in three days here than I could in two weeks at 
9 ee oe and I think I'll talk to the wife about moving down here for the 
summer. I was simply too busy to leave. I’ve been too busy even to find 
“out what the big web is for.” 
| ~ “But T’ve found out,” Ti Poo answered, as they started hack: CSTs 
to keep those great beasts from running loose and trampling on people. 
a And I’ve decided it’s a very good thing.” 
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[JACOB'S LADDER ESI 
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ID you ever make a Jacob’s Ladder? It is lots of fun, ana 0) easy a 
any bright little boy or girl can make it. Then, too, it can be made 
from an old newspaper, and there are always plenty of eager to 

be had. I will tell you how to do it. ; 

Open the newspaper and cut a strip about four inches ‘uidey way across - 
both sheets. If you will cut along the line of printing, you will find it easier 
to make a straight cut. Then fold one end over in a narrow fold aa 4 
narrow), and fold it on that fold about five times. This makes the “handle 4 : 
which you will need later to open your Ladder. | a ” 

After you have done this, either fold or roll on a pencil the entire strip 


of paper, being careful to have it very even and not too tight or it will not 
open well. 
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It is well to paste the edge down about an inch from each end, leaving — 
the center free; but this is not absolutely necessary if you have no paste 
at hand; it only makes it more firm and easier to handle. | ; 

When it is all rolled, then pull the pencil out and peep iat ts to find 4 
where the “handle”’ is, for we are to cut the roll on the OPPOSITE sid side! : 
Take sharp scissors and cut two deep cuts into the roll about half way 
through it; and have the cuts about an inch and a half from the end. Be sure 
the cut is on the opposite side from the handle! 


peat HANDLE 


{1 (CUT ON OPPOSITE SIDE OF F HANDLE) 
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P¥c Pemay had it Hatd to cut, bit you can squeeze your roll as flat as 
you please and just “saw away.” Then slit your middle section lengthwise 
7 : the center, and turn back the leaves until you come to the handle. One 
_ little boy said it looked like a “busted firecracker,” and I think you will 
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Your Jacob’s Ladder will rise in all its glory. If you wish a higher 
a) adder and have a sharp knife to cut it with, you may piece on another 
_ strip of paper after you have rolled your first piece on the pencil. 

: aid 3 Mavup Wricur O'Leary. 


or graham meal without butter or molasses: Y If you 
did, could you be happy and make your own good times? a 
Perhaps so, if you had parents such as the Alcott children 
had and a sister like Louisa to keep chines. lively. | 

Mr. Alcott was a very wise, kind man who did not et 
know how to make a living. His wife was strong, loving, full of fun, and — 
did know how to make a living. They had four girls; Anna, quiet and 
gentle; Louisa, like her mother; then came good little Lizzie and talented gs ee 
Abba May. Louisa is the one in whom we are most interested because 
she grew up to write books that are more loved to-day than =a she, © 


wrote them. aN eee ohh 
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Louisa May Alcott was born in Germantown, Pennsylvania, © No ovem- q 
ber 29, 1832.. Two years later when the family went back to Boston. by 
steamer, little Louisa was missing for a while, but. they found her i in the en- 
gine-room happy in “‘plenty of dirt.” She wanted to be doing something all 
the time. She loved to run and to be outdoors and did not want to stay in. 
even when it stormed. She was fond of animals, especially cats, and she 
proved that eyen a rat could be made a friend. She liked to act out plage. 
and the sisters wrote their own as soon as they were big enough,;" baie aime mF 

The family loved books and had many of them. As a very little Salt os 
Louisa played with the books in her father’s library; “building towers and - 


. They were ales writing things in that 
cies ‘and iatiés, Jas little notes when the children had been 
. p Lous had her pemation Book in which she loved to write, 


a long talk. I was very y unhappy | 
1 we all cried.” » This shows us_ how 


rites Sar 6 ~ 


everything, good or bad. The Alcotts were the most generous far u 
ever were poor. They would give away half their firewood on Saturday 
night when they had only enough to last over Sunday. Motherless girls’ 
were sheltered, hungry travellers fed, and fugitive slaves given a lodgin 


under their roof. They trusted the Lord to provide and were never — 
disappointed. re pees aa 

Writing and thinking so much, the-little girl longed for a room to her= — 
self, and her desire was fulfilled at Fruitlands when she was thirteen. This — 
was where Mr. Alcott took them all to live with some of his friends in one — 
big family to do the way they thought was right. They did not ‘eat meat, = 
they wondered what they should do when shoes were worn out as they could — 
not “cruelly deprive any cow of her skin,” and they knew nothing about — 
farming. Mrs. Alcott had nearly all the housework to do and had to see her . 
children go without things they needed. Yet, she was brave and cheerful Rs 
always, and she helped the children to be. The Alcott girls reverenced their — 
father but they adored their mother. Louisa longed to grow up and help 


» 


so that her mother might be comfortable and some day have a chance to rest. 
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% Here Louisa 
Por the se otis of 1s life. One day she went to her favorite re- 
treat for a “good think.” This was an old cartwheel in the long grass under 
+ a tree. She firmly resolved to “do something by and by, don’t care what; 
teach, sew, act, write; anything to help the family, eg Pll be rich and famous 
and d happy before I die, see if I don’t!” | 
i — . The Aleotts moved to Boston in 1848 where there was more chance to 
na 1 living. They missed the free country life and the many famous 
a ‘people “who had been near neighbors in Concord, like the Emersons and 
. Hawthorne. Louisa writes: “My father went to his classes at his room down 
2 n, mother to her, all-absorbing poor, the little girls to school, and I was left 
= to keep house feeling like a caged gull as I washed dishes and cooked in the 
bas sement kitchen.” oe S 
Bet - She wasn’t really a little girl any longer and you will be glad to know 
es she did do something to make herself famous before her death in 1888. She~ 
wrote a great deal, selling what she could, but for a long time sewing and 
x eaching paid better than writing. Many of her stories are about things 
Ee e and her sisters did at home; “Little Women’’ tells about the four sisters. 
Sah Bess describes two lads she met ona visit to Providence when she 
. “Poppy’s Pranks” is a description of her own, and “Seven Black 


ov 


> Cats” seekuat: Jo’s Scrap Bag’’ recalls to memory some of her own pets. 

“Transendent Wild Oats” is a grown up story about life at Fruitlands. 

ag “Little Women,”. ‘Little Men,” and “Under the Lilacs” are considered 

her best books. i hope you will some day read all her Pooks and some of 

“delight letters the members of this. devoted family wrote to each other. 
| Epna 8S. Knapp. 
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JOHN GRUELLE 


MY ENGINEER 


UR Locomotive Engineer went on a strike and so 

There was nobody in our yard to make our engine go. 
My Soldier Man, my blocks, and trees, and lots of things beside 
Were tired waiting for the train on which they like to ride. 
So then we saw a little Mouse; he said he’d like to be 
The Engineer to run our train as fast as fast could be. 
So Mousie was the Engineer. His train went like a ‘‘streak’’. 
He blew the whistle, rang the bell, and squeaked a noisy squeak. 

Mary Tate 


"SENT tine Ships a- -sailing 
ae ut ¢ on the ocean sea. as 


yrs > 


Th Second Shes Bore Fanart = 
Saas d Purpose well begun; 
— But as for priggish pride of self, 

: That. good eed carried none. 
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My First Good Ship was laden 


With LOVE for everyone; 
But as for fear and malice, O, 
That good ship carried none. 


dy 


My Third Good Ship was freighted 
With Smiles and Laughs and Fun; 

But as for moods and sulky fits, 
That good ship carried none. 


I sent three Ships a-sailing | 
= Across the ocean sea, 

eet 3 Andel believe they’ll all come back 
_ With all good things for me. 


on 
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To have no tails to wave about on 
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They walked a bit and talked a bit oer little meadows nice and gree 
Until they came where cat-tails grow on magic Halloween. 
They wistied for tails with all their might, with very patient sighs between 
N When suddenly they got some tails on magic Halloween. 


When happy wishes come to,you 
. And merry hopes that mean 
Much to your blessed little hearts 

Just wish.on Hallowe’en 
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HE clovers have no time to ee 3 
They feed the cows, and make the hay, 


And trim the lawns and help the peas rs = 


Until the sun sinks through the trees. 
And then they lay aside their cares, 

And fold their hands, to say their prayers, 
And drop their tired little heads, 

And go to sleep in clover beds. 


_ Then when the day dawns clear and blue — = = 


They wake and wash their hands in dew, - 
And as the sun climbs up the sky, 

They hold them up and let them dry; 
And then to work the whole long day, 
For clovers have no o time to play. 


FLORENCE E. Meyers” 


- NHE Queen of the fairies had to travel into a far country on business. 
_ All night she flew, and the next day and the next night. When she 
had done $e, business, she Hew home again, very weary and hungry, 


Ala go no sae but oak down exhausted in the corner Sou a clover 
adow. ‘The tall grass waved over her head and fanned her cheeks so that 
did not faint, and after a moment’s rest, when she had found voice to 
yeak, she called out fey Pete you, kind grass, but have you anything 
“ “The grass murmured that it was sorry but it had nothing to eat to offer 
, nor even anything to drink, for the morning dew had long since been dried 
by the bright sun. : 
a BA little bird sitting on the rail fence near by heard her inquiry and imme- 
diately hunted up a nice fat worm for her, and brought it in his beak, but 
ueen, while of course too polite to hurt his feelings by refusing it, could 
; eat the worm, and as soon as ene bird’s back was turned she let it escape 
) the grass. 
Just then a bumble os buzzed near by and the queen called out to him 
o know if he had any honey to spare. Now the bee had been working hard 
d was heavily laden. When he learned the queen’s plight he gladly un- 
ided his store and piled it on a green leaf at her feet, and she thanked him 
ely for it as he buzzed off about his business. 
ee The queen smacked her lips over the feast spread before her, but she _ 
Be been so many days without eating a morsel of anything that it did not 
long for the pile to be exhausted, and still she was hungry. She saw a 
up of white butterflies clustered on a vine that straggled its way up the 
: >, and ale eee out to Senne “Ho aes Deople; fetch me some honey 
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pleased with themselves, not knowing that it was the queen of the fairies to 
whom they were speaking. eotae = 
“Do you not see that I am fainting for lack of food?” exclaimed the z 3 
queen. : ae os ae = 
“The clover field is there, and you can gather for yourself,” replied the 
butterflies. “Our cousin the bee may work for strangers if he pleases, but ss 
we are not so foolish.” | a eS ae 


The queen stamped her foot and gazed at them in anger. ‘Your wing 
are larger and prettier than the bee’s,” said she, “but may they nevermore 
be of use to you. Stay where you are until I call on you again for aid, and = 
remember that a queen does not sue in vain without requiting it.’ 


She waved her wand in the air and the butterflies were filled with fear, 


= 


“Ibis the curse!” cued: one and another. — 

2 Two little girls came strolling through the meadow, piciene clover blos- 
;. “Oh Edna, see the white sweet peas growing on the fence!” cried 
= 4 didn’t know there were any here.” 

eu must have just come up,” said the other. ae s leave them 
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TO-DAY’S a happy day for us! The Big Show’s come to town! 
With everything that’s wonderful from elephant to clown. 

Our Daddy has a half day off; as Mother says we may, 

Most all of us are going to the great big show to-day. : 
Just see the monstrous circus tent! Oh, hear the “barkers” yelling | 
About the grand performance and the tickets they are selling. 
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We've lots of time before the show to go and see the “freaks’”’—- 
The fat girl and the tattooed man, the spotted ape that ‘“‘speaks.”’ 
It’s very hard to leave this place, there is so much to see— 

The wild man and the bearded girl, the giant, nine feet three! 
But now the show’s about to start. Just hear the cowboy band! 
Why, there’s a horn so big that on the ground-it has to stand. 


Sir 


___. The base drum is the largest that a drum could ever be; 
_ It’s big enough to hold a lot of little boys like me. 
Oh, there’s the funny farmer clown! He’s sitting very near. 


He'll say a lot of funny things I wish that we could hear. 
‘en Here comes the very grand parade led by a sort of king 
Who lived a thousand years ago and owned most everything. 
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Next we will see the chariot race, then dancing elephants, 
Then strong men and the juggling Japs and clowns with baggy pants. 
Then bare back riders riding past and tight rope walkers walking, 
~ And tumblers tumbling everywhere and seals and birds a-squalking. 
At last the show is over, but we hope with might and main 
The Monster Show will very soon come to our town again. 
| 3 Don DicKERMAN. 
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HE wounded Corporal felt very cross. He 
had pitched and rolled in an uncomfortable 
ship across the sea. He had bumped in ¢ a 
railroad train half way across the United States. He 
had rattled from the station in an ambulance to t the 
fort hospital. And here he was, in the fort hospital 
The wound in his leg hurt. His hip hurt. His: 
whole side hurt. Long ago he had beirEo en how tsunle So, his face 
almost hurt. “ 
He did not want to think. He had nothing to think about, oni guns, 
guns, guns, and the pain in his leg. He closed his tired eyes to keep back &: 
the tears. | By, : a 
When he rence them, some one, all smiling and blue and white, stood 
looking down at him. 3 + 
“Good morning,” said the smiling face. — ge ee 
answered the wounded Corporal politely. est # 
“See what I’ve brought!’ said the blue and white person with the ‘ 
smiling face. 4 
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“Good morning, 
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She unrolled a piece of rose-and Kane cloth. | 
“Buddy, upstairs, has just finished weaving this with one arm. But 
he can’t tie the knots on the ends so the cloth won’t fray. You tie the nota 
will you?” asked the smiling face. a 
“Who are you?” asked the wounded Corporal. eae = , ; 
*T’m the Aide in this ward,” answered the smiling face. “ta s % = Lf 
“Our blue ‘and white Aide, our blue and white Aide,” repeated the iS 
- Corporal softly. But he did not offer to te the knots. eae 
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Poe “eWon’ ‘a ou tie the knots for the one-armed boy?” repeated the blue 
and white Aide, 
**T-don’t- know how,” said the tired Corporal, frowning. 
“Just like this,’ said the Aide. And she made a single knot with the 
- first two threads. ce ~ 
4 “Tie one and see the O. T. fairies come,” coaxed the blue and white , 
Aide. 
F “Fairies, pooh!” gieeted the Corporal. But he tied one knot very 
slowly, very awkwardly, in the beautiful woven cloth. 
“Tf you'll sit-right here and tie all the knots in one end, [ll tie the 
____ other,”’ conceded the Corporal, settling on his pillows. 
4 - So the blue and white Aide seated herself beside the soldier’s bed and 
_ began tying knots. 
Two, three, four, five, half a dozen knots, tied the Corporal, without 
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saying a word. 
“See the O. T. fairies?” ventured the blue and white Aide. 
‘What are O. T. fairies?” inquired the Corporal. 
ae “©. T. is short for Oc-cu-pa-tion-al The-ra- PY: 
4 . “Who ever heard of Oc- (-™ 
cupational Therapy Fairies!” { 
scoffed ‘the wounded Corporal. ] G\\ 
‘Not many, before the Great Rae 
War,” replied the Aide. “But 
hundreds of disabled _ soldiers 
have been glad to find them out. 
- Occupational Therapy means 
GET-WELL-BY-WORK.” 
a The Corporal said nothing. 
On went his fingers haltingly, 
now half way across the silky 
=... cloth. 
ie “You're beating me,” he 
said at length. f 
f rs: “That's because the fairies 
are on my side,” laughed the 
£ Aide. 4a 
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sepia the Aide. 


fully at her patient. “An O. T. fairy has found you out, already!” os a 


Then for a long while they worked in silence. 
“T’d like to see how Buddy wove this cloth,” said the Contains a 
Whisk! The Aide was gone and back in a jiffy with the loom. ‘She seta 
it on the bed beside the soldier and showed him how it worked. With 7s 
curious fingers the Corporal touched the little machine. PY: 4 ae 
“T believe,” he whispered slowly, “I’d like to weave comets Yo 
you suppose I could?” a 
“Of course you can,” beamed the Aide. She shook her anaes play- s+ 


= “F 
—— 


oP 


Then she set the loom on the floor and they went back to their finotting=s 
As they worked they planned a beautiful bag for the Corporal’s mother. =% 
The Aide would get the material that very evening, and the wounded Cor- 
poral would weave it on the little bedside loom. Maybe it would be ° read a 
for Se aie a long time off. 


saw beautiful silken Sitter ns can lustrous colors weaving thernéelvee inte ee 
gifts for those he loved. O. T. fairies tickled his lips and he smiled. : ‘O- Ts 
fairies hastened his weakened fingers until the last knot on Buddy’s cloth — 
was tied. Then, worn out, he fell asleep and a beautiful rose and pur 
cloth covered the hurt in his leg and his hip, and his side. And O.T. fai t 
danced all over the shining coverlet. (Say 


ae - Gee Pee) 6 ue ey os ey ess SOS 


After ‘that, every day the O. T. fairies played about. With each new 
project they brought new cheer-up thoughts. The Corporal no longer 
dreamed of the guns and the ache in his leg. , : 
The weeks slipped by into months td the Corporal kept growing 

Z ee “deadily better. On Christmas Eve the O. T. fairies came with the most — 
i welcome gift of all, the Corporal’s discharge from the army and the blue 
__and white Aide sewed the flaming chevron on his sleeve. 
— +~“Pil take the O. T. fairies with me wherever I go,’ smiled the Corporal 
___as he said good-bye. “Thank you for making us friends.” _ 

The Aide-shook his hand and he was gone from the ward. He limped 
bravely across the parade ground to the Post gate and on toward loved ones, 
home, and a jolly Christmas dinner. Mary J. J. WRINN. 
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HERE were three jovial Welshmen, 
As I have heard them say, 
And they would go a-hunting 
Upon St. David’s day. 


All the day they hunted, 

And nothing could they find 
But a ship a-sailing, 

A-sailing with the wind. 


One said it was a ship, 
The other, he said, “Nay.” 
The third said it was a house 
With the chimney blown away. 


And all the night they hunted, 
And nothing could they find 

But the moon a-gliding, 
A-gliding with the wind, 


One said it was the moon, 
The other, he said, “Nay.” 
The other said it was a cheese, 
And half.o’t cut away. 


And all the day they hunted, 

| a And nothing could they find 
But a hedgehog in a bramble-bush, 
. ‘And that they left behind. 


_ The first said it was a hedgehog, 

2 The second he said, “Nay.” 

a The third, it was a pin-cushion, 

____ And the pins stuck in wrong way. 


¢ 


_ And all the night they hunted, 
__ And nothing could they find 
‘ But a hare in a turnip field, 
And that they left behind. 
Be The first said it was a hare, 
The second he said, “Nay.” 

: | The third said it was a calf, — 
_' And the cow had run away. 
ca ' raat j 

And all the day they hunted, 
s i And nothing could they find 
But an owl in a holly-tree, 
And that they left behind. 


| a ‘One said it was an owl, 
The other he said, “Nay.” 

7 The third said ’twas an old man, 
4 3 - And his beard growing gray. 


~ Mortuer Goose. 
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LITTLE RED CAP 
eee Eee 


MARJOBIE HARTWELL 


NCE upon a time there was a big brown, woolly mother bear, and = 

two little brown, woolly baby bears. Their names were liaany 

Bear and Johnny Bear. They lived in the woods. ~ si 

All day long they used to play together and hunt berries. The mother 4 % 
bear showed the baby bears where to find them, and taught them which | were ~ 
best to eat. ; : Rs 
But one day she found something else in the woods. She found a little 
blue coat and a little red cap hanging on a berry bush! es ee ee 
| “Come quick, children!’ she called. And the little bake bears ‘cam 
scrambling toward her, through the bushes. nap ene 
Wher they saw the little red cap and little blue coat, they clapped thei 
paws tegether. Then the mother bear put the little blue coat on Johnny 


Bear, and she put the little red cap on 
: Jimmy Bear’s head, and she said, 


“Of course when you are grown 
to be big and strong, you will want to 
| go out and see the world. Johnny 
Ee Bear will need a cap if he has a coat, 
and Jimmy Bear will need a coat for 
: = his cap. So,” she said, “I have a plan. 
=a _ The one who first grows big and 
strong enough to go out and see the 
_ world may have both the little red cap 
and the little blue coat. Would you 
_ like that game?” - 

‘s . «0, yes,” said the baby bears and 
“they clapped their paws together again. — 


SS “So, acti vee biter that when they played together, Johnny wore his 
o ae little blue coat and Jimmy wore his little red cap. And Jimmy Bear thought 
oe Be he surely would grow big first and: have the little blue coat, too. 
pee. But it didn’t happen so. Johnny Bear began to grow faster. He grew 
faster and faster, until, one day, he was as big and strong as his mother. 
~ It was time for him to go out and see the world, and it was time for Jimmy 
~ Bear to give up the little red cap. For that was the game. 
__—s« But Jimmy Bear didn’t want to give that cap to his brother. He wanted 
: ‘it ‘for himself. He ran into the woods and hid. He scampered far into the 
- _ woods where the trees and bushes were thickest, and where he thought no 
= “one could find him. There he sat down under a tree to rest. . 
He felt of his head to be sure the cap was still there. It was—but it 
“began to feel hot. 


“It is because I ran so fast,” said Jimmy Bear. He took off the cap and x 
placed it on the ground beside him. And then a strange thing happened, — ES. 
the cap had no sooner touched the ground, than up it jumped and settled — = 
on his head again! i = = 

It grew hotter and hotter and soon it began to burn him, and Johnny a ‘& 
Bear was frightened. He threw the cap far into the woods and started 16. 2am 
run toward home, scrambling through the bushes. . o> a “s 

O, how his head burned! 2 ; 

He stumbled once and fell, and as he looked behind him, there, iiag 
along after him, came the little red cap, faster and faster. Jimmy Bear : : 
tried to run faster, but closer came that little red cap. Soon it was just 
behind him. Soon it touched his hind leg. And then—it rolled up his” a 
back and settled on his head again. - eg a ‘ 

He shook his head as he ran, but the cap never moved. And oh, how. at * : 
burned! How glad that little bear was when he saw his mother and brother: Pe 
and his own home! | tog . 

“Take it off, quick, mother,” he called, “take it off quick.” ” He came a 
crashing through the bushes toward her, shaking his head from side to side. _ 

As Mother Bear lifted the cap from his head, immediately it was like 
any other little red cap, and immediately Jimmy Bear was the happiest iets 3 ; = 
bear that ever lived in those woods. a : z 

Then J ohnny Bear put the little red cap on his head, ade good am too 
his mother and Jimmy Bear, and started off to see the world. en ae 

And everybody was happy, but little Jimmy Bear was the happiest 


one of all. Wancdnwy Lavewers. DAVIS; . ahs 


T NIGHT the Owl comes out 
To sit and look about. 
His wife and he 
Live in a tree— 


Like other owls, no doubt. 


At night he’s very wise, 


But he’s blind in the bright sunrise, 
And he turns his head 
Clear ’round, ’tis said, 
As he stares with his owlish eyes. 
GEORGE CASSARD, 
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THE ARMADILLO 


MIGHTY lucky animal 
A T think the Armadillo, 
For, when it’s time to go to bed, 


He rolls up in a ball instead 
And winds himself around. his head, 


Which serves him as a pillow. *| fi 


And when the morning comes again, } 
They never call and shake him. | 
He never gapes, and grunts, and groans, 


— ——- 


And hears them say in startling tones: 
“Get up, you awful lazy bones!”’ 
They never try to wake him. 
GEORGE CASSARD. 


Good Morning 
‘¢<GOOD morning to you, Teacher!’ 
Said Dan and Sister Sue. 
‘‘Good morning,’’ answered Teacher, 
So she was pleasant, too. 
_ This really truly happened, 
~~ For Biff, the doggie, saw them. 
Now let us see how nicely we 
Can really truly draw them. 


toa circus we n = = 
She saw these things within the tent; 3 > 


ray 
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a tiger and a lion or two, 


an elephant, — a Kangaroo, 


ol 


~gome clowns that dance and laugh and sing, ee: 
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strong 
a tight-rope 


“funny man with bi 


we 
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eM RLY 


1 juggler and a chariot race. 
She saw some girls on horseback, too, 
and then, alas, the show 


man with some tumblers quick, 


walker with a stick, 


was through, 
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N Cameliard, in the days when Kin g. 
thur ruled England, there lived rhe 
fairest of maidens, ae d 


a 


\ rs 


eek Send 
‘3 


shining as ripe wheat, together withes on 
sweetness and kindness, made her the 


- most 
beautiful woman in many lands. Arthur had — 
seen her but once, but since that tim ¢ he] 
loved her and now when his land was at peace, he sent Merlin, thet 


Niand Table abc his father, Uther Peaaegee gave to me, and ne . 
pany of my most Honorable knights. About the Round 1 


bearing the Round Table. And after them rode, in a prea’ oe 
beautiful Guinevere, with ladies-in-waiting to serve her, and oe it 
men-at-arms to guard her, and many servants carrying chests _ 

dresses and fine linen garments fit for a queen to wear. 


* 
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AAS 


ee 
“When Arthur ee of their coming 

he was pleased and said so that every 
‘ one might hear, “I am very glad to have 
this lady for my wife for I have loved 
her long, and as for these knights and 
the Round Table, they please me more 
than great riches.” Then he prepared 
é for a great wedding, but first he sent 
_ Merlin pireuansut Py land to find fifty 


| ne ait Pde but only Rechts. aot knights could be found Ce 
the King’s Round Table, which, with the men Leodogrance had 
made one hundred and twenty-eight knights 


‘oan 


ae said. 


low arise,” 


nameless places shall is of all the bravest, but i in ane Seat Perilo lous bly. 
man shall ever sit, and he shall be the Soh knight. ko ‘Thus oa 


and one other, 1 
On a certain oy when the bright noon sun ‘leaned though x 


tie and afterward a feast was held at which all sat about the Rou oe ib 
Now stPAneS things came to Pass that pay, for the story of f the 


Round Table. But eae three were chosen and these were Sir Pell 
Tor, and Sir Gawaine, the last of which was King Arthur’s nephew. 
This was the beginning of the Order of the Round Table : and 
knight who became a member swore: To do no murder, to be true: to his k 
to serve his queen, to be ever kind and just, to give mercy when asked, 
help women and children and the sick and needy, to take part in no un, 
quarrel, nor strive for further riches, ee always to honor God, | thei 
and the right, in all things. ‘ : : 
Each year at Pentecost time the apts of the Round Table ; gat 
at Camelot to take again this oath, and each year the fame of King A 
Court spread and the pth ae honor and goodness of his kn 
known. : , ere , : ihe: oP 
All ss these aes can be read in ‘the book ‘ile Morte fearon 


ae 
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AND THIS 


_ MESTERDAYO. a 


dy. was a very queer dream that ue 


Sonny Boy. It looked like a_police- 
man with wings, and a wreath of pink 
roses around his neck. . Maybe you have seen 
dreams like that. But’ Sonny Boy never had. 


39 


- “Come along with me,” said Policeman 
‘Dream, growling and taking Sonny Boy by 
one blue and white checked pajama. arm. 
*“Come along with me.” 
PSouny. Bee sat up in n bed, and tried to shake his head. He remembered 
“that there were exactly seven thousand, seven hundred and seven reasons 
f She e: why he did not want to go, but he couldn’t think of the first one. And, of 
: tg _ course, you can’t. say the second thing until you have said the first. So 
". Boy got out of bed, put on his slippers, and got a clean handkerchief, 
~ then he took the Policeman Dream’: S hand. They went sailing out of the 
window, over the tops of the apple- trees, and the maple-sugar trees, and the 
ay willow whistle trees, until they came to the end of ‘the world. And there 


a 
ef 


: 5 - s _ was the sun with a face just like a clock, and a lot of little men turning a key 
a ts back. ee . 

Soa “They are winding up to-morrow,” said Policeman Dream. He pulled 
'5 s jonny Boy up some spe. and knocked crossly at the door at the top. 
mee? “It you please, sir,” said Sonny Boy, “where are we going?” 

a 5 Bask e “This i is WETS we store all the old, worn-out yesterdays,’ said Police- 


; 
rae 4 


m an Dream. “Yours are in Mere, and your father’s, and the President of 
he United States’s. Come in.’ 3 ie 

i ‘Sea Sonny Boy remembered that there were six thousand, six hundred and 
me six) reasons why he did not want to go in, but he had forgotten all but one of 
them. The one he remembered made his ears feel red and uncomfortable. 
_ And this: was the reason Sonny Boy remembered. He had been a naughty 
ae _boy all yesterday. He did not like to tell Policeman Dream this reason, so, 


.. _ when the door ga in he went. 


ee ADRS 
ov ive 


ees 


toes, and they stood in a a lone row, and pointed thetk see 
“Why have they such dirty faces?” asked Sonny Boy, scornfully. bir 
“Because they belong in Yesterday,” answered Policeman Dr 
“You can’t wash your face yesterday, can you?” . 
“Who are they?” asked Sonny Boy, hastily. He a Bot want 
remindéd of yesterday. | i ts 
“They are the minutes of your day,” anid Policeman Dream, 
you know them?” © de gust 
An ugly little creature with a long wy) a) If o 
tail flew out of the line. 


_“T’m the minute when you pulled 
the pussy’ s tail,’ he said, sneeringly. 
“I’m sure you remember me, Sonny 
Boy. Poor pussy yowled nicely, didn’t 
she? It was great fun, wasn’t it? We 
like to pull pussy’s tail, don’t we?” 

“And I’m the minute when you 

‘pinched Sister,’ cried another. He 
had a red thumb and a red forefinger. 
Sonny Boy thought he had never seen 
such an ugly creature. ‘“Didn’t she 
squeal, though!’ Ry 

At this, all the little, black minutes 
joined hands and_ tails, and went 
buzzing and dancing around Sonny 
Boy. SEO 

“Pm a frown, I’m a scowl, 

I’m a kick, I’m a howl!” 
they sang. Their voices sounded like |{ 
needles, and vinegar, and bumble bees. | - i 

«Pm a pout, ’ma bear, 

I’m a sulk, I don’t care ass 


{ 


*y s 3 
" us 
ie 


vegged Sonny Boy, putting his 
the good,” hecried i iach Ye 
laughed the. little black minutes scornfully. “‘You can't 
e can to-day ’” said a pleasant voice, like molasses candies, 
er’s kisses, and ice-cream sodas! “Go away, unkind little 
for it is almost ‘cockcrow, and you can’t come into to-day, 


7h 
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pores his ears. © 


1; Lady Dream, with hair the color of sunrise, stood beside Sonny 
‘Behind her were fourteen hundred and forty pretty little white 
‘with clean, clean faces, and bright, bright eyes, and smoothly 


te 


- The Lady Dream pointed to them. 

re the minutes you are going to live to-day,” she said to Sonny 
Yt you want to keep them as nice and clean as they are now?” 
Boy remembered five thousand, five hundred and five things 
to say. But he only snuggled up to the lovely Dream Lady, and 
one of them very low, so that only she, and maybe his mother 
, could hear what he said. | : 
f oing to be good every minute to-day!’ promised Sonny Boy. 

Ra ety 6 ' ~ Dororny D. Catuoun. — 
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Biow. wind blow, 
Hard or softly, 
Light orlow, 
Fierce or kind, 


Blow, wind blow - 
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E R H APS you 
have often won- 
dered why — the 


eldest son of the King (THE PRINCE WALES) 


of England, and the next pares 
heir to the thro one, should be called the Prince of Wales, History and 
legend tell us this story of how it happened: 
The people Wito lived in the mountain fastnesses of ites" were always 


of the English king. , in 

the last part of the 13th occas and who was the conquerer of Seotlan 

was determined that Wales, too, should be brought under his power. — i 
At the head of the army he rode to the Welsh border and demanded ite 


a ee deal of cutting followed. . ve = % 
_ On the border between England and Wales Edward. built some ‘castles. 
to serve as fortresses during the struggle. To the strongest and m ) 
beautiful of them all, Carnarvon Castle, he brought. his queen- and m 
this his home for several years. Her baggage, so the old accounts. tell u 
was brought in carts each one of which was drawn by four horses. 

Great square towers defended the entrance to the castle, and thre ¢ 
angular towers commanded every point where the walls might | be und r 


ae. was 
vi - His warriors, 
ted, clamored f 
gates of: the castle, 
I ne: ‘a new leader | 


PRA 2 2 


pd 


mae / 


oveedei ler 


chosen, a leader bs 
‘ on. Welsh soil, ‘and 
ea the Welsh, not 
lish, language. 

eid my honor as a 


a ey 


pox hHe you ask,” 3 


Le 4 OE om f 


| en he appeared at the gate of the castle holding in his arms his little 
baby : son who had recently been born in that very castle. 
ehold your prince!” he called to the people. “He was born on 


¢ pd cannot speak a word of et % ' 


: ois was used the first time in that epee ilies: His own flag 

“¢ the) massive towers. The King crowned him with a filet of Welsh 

d and. put a crimson cloak on his shoulders. On his finger was slipped a 

be wing the famous dragons of i aaa and in his hand was placed a 
[and g Polder wand. : 

‘hen the King called to. the petids surrounding the castle ae as 


rd h had done six hundred Bae before, ' “Behold your prince!” 
; { Cy L. Pray. 
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HE bishop had _ chris- 
tened him Thomas 
Williston Tuckerman, 
but his mother and his daddy ; 
called him “Fommy Tucker,” — 
and they loved him better than anything else on earth, = 7 
When his daddy went away to the war, Tommy Tucker was s just gett : 
over being'a baby. But the war lasted a long time, and Tommy ' Tuck 
legs grew longer, he lost his little fat tummy, and; before his mother re 
it, he had had a birthday and’a cake with four candles. Tommy Tu 
was ere rompers when his daddy went away with the oldies. 


and had a dite Spe It was he: home of the veead Georges oon 
wife, Marie, and their little son. When Georges was called to the colo Ts, 
he left Marie to keep the home and take care of little Georges. fs ve 
kept the house as’clean as a new pin, cooked for little Georges, washed 2 
mended his clothes,/and made uniforms for the French soldiers. There y 
no time for her,to play with him, so small Georges learned to amuse hi 
self quietly with a few blocks of wood, some strips of cloth from the 
uniforms, and a small wooden doll with both arms gone, \ which, Jong 
his father had carved from a piece of soft wood. Ret 
When the big American major came to stay at their house, little Georg 
used to creep upstairs, as softly as he could in his wooden shoes, and p 
at the door to watch the stranger write on a little machine that a 
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dipped in the ink. It was not long 


‘ had passed, little Georges would slip 
into the room and climb up on the lap 
_ of the big soldier. He would sit there 


et ! 
6 sad . 


; dozens of kodak 
ee 


_ Tommy T ucker’s 
at the seashore 


; : 
Ri ney 


A 
game 
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on 
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2 
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queer clicking noise and then sign the 


and nibble American chocolate while 


he looked at the 
pictures which 
daddy kept in a 
black leather case. 
All of these pic- 


tures were taken 


and in every one 


‘3 of them Tommy Tucker was barefooted. ‘Georges had never seen American 
a4 : shoes; had never seen any shoes for children except the wooden shoes with 
__ the big turned-up toes which his mother used to stuff with straw, to keep 


" and Tommy Tucker’s pictures were taken down from the mantel-piece to go 


into the big travelling bag. Little Georges thought long and hard. He 


thought of the American chocolate but he thought more than anything else 
Sot the smile and the pat that had always been waiting for him. He had noth- 


ing to give, though he looked for a long time at the wooden doll. Then he 


remembered: the American boy’s bare feet and the thought came — shoes! 


~ He had only one pair, and the winter would be cold.. But when his big 
- friend came in at twilight, Georges was waiting at the door and, ducking 
his curly head shyly, he laid the shoes on the table, with a whispered sen- 
t! tence about the ‘“‘garcon,” and fled downstairs to the kitchen. 


mask over his shoulder. And very often at night, when he had beens . 


: IT-WAS- “A: PROLLD- “MOMENT-WHEN 
-HE> PUT: ON ~THE- as HELMET ~ ik 


T was pote fun for Tommy Tucker to watch the khaki- colore 
and his daddy’s bedding roll being unpacked. It was a proud . 
when he was allowed to put on the trench helmet and sling 1 


boy a ae he would ea up in his daddy’ s arms, and hold Da 


aoiens ribbon. with curious fingers, while his daddy told him once 1 
about the big fight. 


But best of all he loved the wooden shoes. He and his mou 
long and earnestly to. Major Tuckerman who nodded and smiled. at : 
thing they said. Then Tommy Tucker’s mother wrote a° long le 
France and Tommy Tucker’s fat knees grew red, and tired from kn 
beside the big box in yoy Bis mother packed sailor suits, realy 


Towny think of Ghats morning. Ure Tucker held ae t 
card addressed to Mme. Voyeux, and when the box was full and th 


tacked down on the lid, he drew a deep Vp Nae and said, Oh, Mothe 
he’ll know I liked those shoes!”” 


he 4 
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AnOla Sona of hospriality 


salon a Stranger pestreem; 
” ¥ put food in the eating place, 
) Drink in the drinking place, 

) Music in the listening place; 

And in the blessed name of the Triune 

He blessed mpself and mp house, 

Hyp cattle and mp dear ones, 

Anv the lark said in her song,— 
“Often, often, often 

Goes the Christ in Stranger’s guise. 
@ften, often, often, 

Goes the Christ in Stranger’s guise.” 


ITH Yule Tide Greetings to our children and their parents 
from those who have had a loving hand in making this page. 
Drawing by Jack B. Yeats. The verse is an old Gaelic ‘‘Rune 
of Hospitality,’” recovered by Kenneth Macleod, printed by cour- 
tesy of The CUALA PRESS, Dundrum, Ireland. 


Eo Children who | 
— Habe enjoped this 
© Big. Book + man 


All the stories, pictures, fun 
and good things you~ have © 
found in this BIG BOOK have 


been gathered from past num- OA 


bers of < Wee ily ean 
JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 
be ore he Child’s Monthly Magazine) Hs 
Don’t you want it to goto you | 
every month? Would n’t you 
like to have a sample copy sent 


WA a you? Ask Mother to write to 
JOHN MARTIN 
; __ John Martin’s Book House 
4 No. 33 West 49th Street New York 


at: 
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